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UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 


In  the  State  Census  of  1895  the  schedules  used  in  obtaining  the  statis- 
tics of  population  contained  inquiries  which  showed  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  continuously  during  the  Census  year,  the  number  unem- 
ployed continuously  during  the  Census  year,  and  the  number  irregularly 
employed  during  the  same  period.  The  number  of  persons  covered  by 
the  inquiry  was  925,781,  being  37.03  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State,  which  percentage  indicates  the  proportion  of  the  population 
engaged  in  productive  industries. 

Of  the  total  number  considered,  or  925,781,  those  employed  continu- 
ously during  the  Census  year  numbered  664,986,  or  71.83  per  cent;  those 
unemployed  continuously  during  the  Census  year  numbered  8,359,  or 
0.90  per  cent,  while  the  number  irregularly  employed  during  the  same 
period  was  252,456,  or  27.27  per  cent. 

This  latter  figure  and  percentage  represent  the  persons  who,  during  the 
year,  were  obliged  to  look  for  employment,  either  by  personal  application, 
by  answering  advertisements  in  newspapers,  or  by  registering  with  some 
employment  agency  or  intelligence  office. 

Similar  statistics  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  population  schedules 
in  the  Census  of  1905,  but  they  have  not  been  tabulated  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  supply  comparative  figures  for  all  branches  of  productive  in- 
dustry. The  results,  however,  have  been  arrived  at  so  far  as  regards 
manufacturing  establishments.  For  each  establishment  the  greatest  num- 
r  of  persons  employed  during  a  stated  month  was  obtained  and  also  the 
llest  number  of  persons  employed  during  a  stated  month.     The  table 

^T  "'^olloAvs  shows  the  results  by  counties  and  for  the  State : 
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Persons 

Employed  in  2Ia 

nufactures  — 

Census  1905. 

The  State 

AND 

Greatest 

Smallest 

Excess  of 
Greatest 

The  State 

AND 

Greatest 

Smallest 

Excess  of 
Greatest 

Counties. 

Smallest 

Counties. 

Smallest 

THE  STATE. 

57€,530 

409,609 

168,921 

THE  STATE 

Barnstable, 

526 

208 

318 

—  Con. 

Berkshire, 

20,358 

15,380 

4,978 

Middlesex, 

103,841 

77,969 

25,872 

Bristol,   . 

75,062 

55,448 

19,614 

Nantucket, 

16 

9 

7 

Dukes,    . 

13 

8 

5 

Norfolk, 

26,909 

16,660 

10,249 

Essex,     . 

95,036 

65,082 

29,954 

Plymouth, 

29,498 

19,875 

9,623 

Franklin, 

6,684 

4,808 

1,876 

Suffolk,   . 

78,628 

52,246 

26,382 

Hampden, 

45,354 

33,374 

11,980 

Worcester, 

85,508 

60,640 

24,868 

Hampshire, 

11,097 

7,902 

3,195 

The  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  Commonwealth,  as  determined  by  the  State  Census  of  1905,  was 
578,530 ;  the  smallest  number  was  409,609 ;  the  excess  of  greatest  over 
smallest  being  168,921.  This  excess  shows  the  number  of  persons  who, 
at  some  time  during  the  year,  were  obliged  to  look  for  employment,  and 
it  is  for  these  persons  that  the  establishment  of  free  employment  offices 
will  be  of  greatest  service. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  figure  168,921  represented  the  irregularly  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries  only.  If  we  assume  that  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  productive  industry  in  the  Census 
year  1905  Avas  37.03  per  cent,  it  would  represent  a  total  of  1,112,263. 
Assuming  that  the  number  employed  continuously  during  the  Census  year 
was  71.83  per  cent,  as  in  1895,  the  number  so  employed  would  amount 
to  798,938.  The  number  unemployed  continuously  during  the  Census 
year,  or  0.90  per  cent,  would  be  10,010,  and  the  number  irregularly  em- 
ployed during  the  Census  year,  or  27.27  per  cent,  would  be  303,315.  The 
number  definitely  accounted  for  in  manufacturing  industries,  or  168,921, 
forms  55.69  per  cent  of  the  303,315.  Consequently  the  computations 
used  in  succeeding  tables  as  indicating  the  number  of  persons  irregularly 
employed,  which  are  necessarily  based  upon  the  accurate  statistics  sup- 
plied for  manufacturing  establishments,  do  not  represent  more  than  55 
per  cent  of  tlie  number  irregnilarly  employed  in  all  branches  of  productive 
industry. 

In  the  organizing  of  the  State  Free  Employment  Office  for  the  city  of 
Boston  that  city  was  considered  as  a  centre,  and  other  cities  and  towns 
within  reasonable  distance  were  regarded  as  affiliated  with  that  centre. 
The  employers  of  labor  in  these  affiliated  cities  and  towns  were  notified 
of  the  existence  of  the  Free  Employment  Office  and  were  supplied  with 
Employer's  Application  blanks.  Applications  for  help  or  |X)sitions  were 
received  from  the  wide  range  of  territory  and  population  shown  in  the 
following  table : 
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Persons 

Employed  in  Ma 

nufactures  - 

- 

Census  1905. 

Cities  and 
Towns. 

Greatest 

Smallest 

Excess  of 
Greatest 

over 
Smallest 

Cities  and 
Towns. 

Greatest 

Smallest 

Excess  of 
Greatest 

over 
Smallest 

Abington, 

Amesbury, 

Arlington, 

Avon, 

Belmont, 

Boston,  . 

Braintree, 

Brockton, 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Canton,  . 

Chelsea, 

Danvers, 

Dedham, 

Everett, 

Hingham, 

Holbrook, 

Hyde  Park, 

Lexington, 

Lynn,      . 

Lynnfield, 

Malden, 

Medford, 

Melrose, 

Milton,    . 

Needham, 

Newton, 

2,096 

2,189 

245 

121 

125 

72,831 

1,114 

16,305 

552 

17,034 

788 

5,645 

1,014 

879 

2,464 

59 

93 

4,755 

59 

25,787 

44 

3.487 

719 

1,660 

191 

429 

2,419 

1,105 

1,534 

178 

108 

40 

48,184 

734 

11,704 

432 

12,457 

630 

3,952 

560 

695 

1,933 

23 

40 

2,889 

52 

17,347 

30 

2,457 

381 

1,452 

133 

304 

1,587 

991 
655 

67 

13 

85 

24,647 

380 

4,601 

120 

4,577 

158 

1,693 

454 

184 

531 

36 

53 

1,866 

7 

8.440 

14 

1,030 

338 

208 

58 

125 

832 

North  Reading 
Peabody, 

QuiNCT, 

Randolph, 

Reading, 

Revere,  . 

Salem,    . 

Saugus,   . 

Somerville, 

Stoneham, 

Stoughton, 

Sudbury, 

Swampscott, 

Wakefield, 

Walpole, 

Waltham, 

Watertown, 

Wellesley, 

W'e>-mouth, 

Whitman, 

Wilmington, 

Winchester, 

Winthrop, 

Woburn, 

54 

4,527 

6,760 

403 

422 

149 

6,849 

134 

4,234 

1,450 

1,284 

13 

39 

1,908 

1,048 

6,713 

3,653 

145 

2,260 

2,323 

43 

1,462 

3 

1,951 

32 

3,073 

3,462 

251 

268 

108 

5,011 

74 

2,622 

966 

978 

8 

26 

1,616 

817 

5,730 

2,946 

124 

1,520 

1,335 

30 

1,143 

2 

1,054 

22 

1,454 

3,298 

152 

154 

41 

1,838 

60 

1,612 

484 

306 

5 

13 

292 

231 

983 

707 

21 

740 

988 

13 

319 

1 

897 

Totals, 

210,931 

144,137 

66,794 

The  population  of  these  cities  and  towns,  as  determined  by  the  State 
Census  of  1905,  was  1,416,753.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed at  any  one  time  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  cities  and 
towns  considered  was  210,931;  the  smallest  number  so  employed  w^as 
144,137,  the  excess  of  greatest  over  smallest  being  66,794,  and  this  prob- 
ably represents  those  persons  who  w^ere  irregularly  employed  during  the 
Census  year.  As  w^e  have  shown  that  this  number  is  but  55  per  cent  of 
the  probable  number  irregularly  employed  in  all  branches  of  productive 
industry,  100  per  cent,  or  the  whole  number  so  employed,  would  amount 
to  119,938. 

The  number  of  registrations  at  the  State  Free  Employment  Office 
from  Monday,  December  3,  to  Tuesday,  December  20,  a  period  of  16 
days,  amounted  to  5,755,  or  an  average  of  359  each  day.  From  December 
21  to  December  31,  a  period  of  eight  days,  the  registrations  numbered 
1,619,  or  an  average  of  202  each  day.  These  figures  indicate  that  the 
registrations,  on  the  average,  would  amount  during  the  year  to  from 
00,000  to  75,000,  which  figures  approximate  quite  closely  to  the  one  ar- 
rived at  as  indicating  the  degree  of  unemployment  in  the  cities  and  towns 
considered  as  within  Boston  and  its  affiliated  territory. 

For  establishing  a  basis  of  computation  calculated  to  fix  the  probable 
degree  of  irregular  employment  with  sufficient  definiteness  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  these  proportions  can  be  applied  to  other  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  their  affiliated  to\^Tis  in  order  to  show  the  probable  num- 
ber of  applications  in  case  free  employment  offices  were  established  therein. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Lowell  are  the  to^vns  of  Chelmsford, 
Dracut,  Tyngsborough,  and  Tewksbury.     The  number  of  persons  engaged 
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in  manufacturing  industries  who  were  irregularly  employed  during  1905 
in  the  city  and  towns  mentioned  amounted  to  7,642.  If  all  productive 
industries  are  considered  on  the  basis  established  for  Boston,  the  probable 
number  of  applicants  at  a  State  free  employment  office  would  be  13,722, 
or  an  average  of  1,143  a  month. 

Affiliated  with  the  city  of  Fitchburg  are  the  towns  of  Leominster, 
Lunenburg,  and  Westminster.  The  number  of  persons  reported  as  irregu- 
larly employed  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1905  in  the  city  and  towns 
mentioned  was  4,041.  If  all  branches  of  productive  industry  were  con- 
sidered, the  probable  number  would  be  7,256,  or  an  average  of  605  a 
month. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Worcester  are  the  towns  of  Auburn, 
Boylston,  Grafton,  Holden,  Leicester,  Millbury,  Oxford,  ISTorthborough, 
Paxton,  Shrewsbury,  Spencer,  Sutton,  Upton,  Westborough,  and  West 
Boylston.  The  number  of  persons  reported  as  irregularly  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  1905  in  Worcester  and  its  affiliated  towns 
was  11,766.  If  all  productive  industries  were  considered,  the  probable 
number  would  be  21,127,  or  an  average  of  1,761  a  month. 

The  ISTorth  Adams  district  includes  the  towns  of  Adams,  Clarksburg, 
Florida,  and  Williamstown.  The  number  of  persons  irregularly  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries  in  1905  in  the  city  and  towns  mentioned  was 
2,537.  If  all  productive  industries  were  considered,  the  probable  number 
would  be  4,555,  or  an  average  of  380  a  month. 

Affiliated  with  the  city  of  Pittsfield  are  the  towns  of  Dalton  and 
Lenox.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  who 
were  irregularly  employed  in  1905  in  the  city  and  tOAvns  mentioned  was 
1,634.  If  all  productive  industries  were  considered,  the  number  would 
undoubtedly  be  at  least  2,934,  or  an  average  of  245  a  month. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Taunton  are  the  towns  of  Berkley, 
Dighton,  ]N^orton,  and  Raynham.  In  1905,  the  number  of  persons  irregu- 
larly employed  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  city  and  towns  men- 
tioned was  1,970.  If  all  productive  industries  were  considered,  the 
number  would  undoubtedly  amount  to  3,537,  or  an  average  of  295  a 
month. 

The  towns  of  Somerset,  Swansea,  and  Westport  are  near  the  city  of 
Fall  River.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries 
who  were  irregularly  employed  during  the  year  1905  in  the  city  and  to^vns 
mentioned  was  8,342.  If  all  productive  industries  were  considered,  the 
probable  number  would  be  14,979,  or  an  average  of  1,248  a  month. 

The  'New  Bedford  district  would  include  the  towns  of  Acushnet, 
Dartmouth,  and  Fairhaven.  The  number  of  persons  irregularly  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  city  and  towns  considered  in  1905 
was  5,494.  If  the  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  productive  industry 
were  considered,  the  number  would  be  at  least  9,865,  or  an  average  of 
822  a  month. 

Affiliated  with  the  city  of  Lawrence  are  the  towns  of  Andover,  E'orth 
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Andover,  and  Methuen.  The  number  of  persons  irregularly  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  city  and  towns  mentioned  in  1905  was 
7,814.  If  the  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  productive  industry  were 
considered,  the  number  would  undoubtedly  be  increased  to  14,031,  or  an 
average  of  1,169  a  month. 

ISTear  the  city  of  Gloucester  are  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Rock- 
port.  In  1905,  the  number  of  persons  irregularly  employed  in  manufac- 
turing industries  in  the  city  and  towms  mentioned  was  1,384.  If  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  all  branches  of  productive  industry  were  considered,  the 
number  would  be  at  least  2,485,  or  an  average  of  207  a  month. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  city  of  Haverhill  are  the  towns  of  Boxford, 
Groveland,  and  Merrimac.  The  number  of  persons  irregularly  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  city  and  towns  mentioned  in  1905  was 
4,656.  If  all  productive  industries  were  considered,  the  probable  number 
would  be  8,360,  or  an  average  of  697  a  month. 

Near  the  city  of  ISTewburyport  are  the  towns  of  Amesbury,  U^ewbury, 
Rowley,  Salisbury,  and  West  iSTewbury.  The  number  of  persons  irregu- 
larly employed  in  manufacturing  industries  in  1905  in  the  city  and  towns 
mentioned  was  2,231.  If  the  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  produc- 
tive industry  were  considered,  the  number  would  be  at  least  4,006,  or  an 
average  of  334  a  month. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  town  of  Greenfield  are  the  towns  of  Deer- 
field,  Gill,  Montague,  and  Shelburne.  In  1905,  the  number  of  persons 
irregularly  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the  towns  mentioned 
was  929.  If  all  productive  industries  were  considered,  the  number  of  per- 
sons so  employed  would  amount  to  at  least  1,668,  or  an  average  of  139  a 
month. 

Closely  located  geographically  as  regards  the  city  of  Springfield  are 
the  cities  of  Chicopee  and  Holyoke  and  the  towns  of  Agawam,  East  Long- 
meadow,  Hampden,  Longmeadow,  Ludlow,  Southampton,  South  Hadley, 
Southwick,  Westfield,  West  Springfield,  and  Wilbraham.  In  1905,  the 
number  of  persons  irregularly  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  was 
10,976.  If  the  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  productive  industry 
were  considered,  the  probable  number  would  be  19,709,  or  an  average  of 
1,642  a  month. 

In  order  to  allow  a  quick  reference  to  the  figures  and  averages  al- 
ready obtained,  the  following  table  is  presented : 


Cities  and 

Persons  Irregularly  Employed  in —  | 

Cities  and 

Persons  Irregularly  Employed  in  — 

Affiliated 

Manufac- 

All Pro- 

Average 

Affiliated 

Manufac- 

All Pro- 

Average 

Towns. 

turing 

ductive 

per 

Towns. 

turing 

ductive 

per 

Industries 

Industries 

Month 

Industries 

Industries 

Month 

Lowell,    . 

7,642 

13,722 

1,143 

New  Bedford,  . 

5,494 

9,865 

822 

Fitchburg, 

4,041 

7,256 

605 

Lawrence, 

7,814 

14,031 

1,169 

Worcester, 

11,766 

21,127 

1,761 

Gloucester, 

1,384 

2,485 

207 

North  Adams, . 

2,537 

4,555 

380 

Haverhill, 

4,656 

8,360 

697 

Pittsfield, 

1,634 

2,934 

245 

Newburyport, . 

2,231 

4,006 

334 

Taunton, 

1,970 

3,537 

295 

Greenfield, 

929 

1,668 

139 

Fall  River, 

8,342 

14,979 

1,248 

Springfield, 

10,976 

19,709 

1,642 
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In  order  that  the  degree  of  imemplojment  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  cities  may  be  easily  seen,  the  following  table  is  supplied : 


Cities. 

Niunber  of  Persons 
Irregularly  Employed 
in  Manufacturing  In- 
dustries during  the 
Census  Year  1905 

Cities. 

Number  of  Persons 
Irregularly  Employed 
in  Manufacturing  In- 
dustries during  the 
Census  Year  1905 

Beverly,   . 

Boston,     . 

Brockton, 

Cambridge, 

Chelsea,    . 

Chicopee, . 

Everett,    . 

Fall  River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence, 

Lowell, 

Lynn, 

866 
24,647 
4,601 
4,577 
1,693 
1,884 

531 
8,221 
2,195 
1,027 
4,535 
3,334 
6,053 
6,532 
8,440 
1,030 
1,140 

338 

Melrose,    . 

New  Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton,   . 

North  Adams, 

Northampton, 

Pittsfield, 

Quincy,    . 

Salem, 

Somerville, 

Springfield 

Taunton, 

Waltham, 

Woburn,  . 

Worcester, 

208 
5,238 
1,422 

832 
1,944 
1,379 
1,122 
3,298 
1,838 
1,612 
3,926 
1,770 

983 

897 
9,243 

Marlborough, 
Medford,  . 

Total, 

117,356 

The  number  of  persons  irregularly  employed  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  the  cities,  or  117,356,  is  69.47  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
reported  for  the  entire  State,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  62. 

The  question  at  once  arises  why  should  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  productive  industry  in  the  Commonwealth  be  irregu- 
larly employed.  The  other  three-quarters  probably  include,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  skilled  workers  of  the  Commonwealth.  Except  in  times  of 
great  depression  the  skilled  mechanic,  or  man  in  any  branch  of  business 
thoroughly  conversant  with  its  needs,  is  rarely  thrown  out  of  employment. 
The  first  thought  would  be  that  the  great  majority  of  those  irregularly  em- 
ployed must  be  ordinary  laborers  or  unskilled  workers,  and  this,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  true. 

Out  of  4,874  applications  made  to  the  State  Free  Employment  Office 
for  positions  between  the  dates  of  December  7  and  December  31,  1,143 
were  for  positions  in  domestic  service;  1,082  were  for  positions  connected 
with  trade  or  mercantile  service;  1,233  for  positions  connected  with  manu- 
factures, while  nearly  348  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  general  or  day 
laborers.  Besides  these,  511  persons  wished  to  render  personal  service; 
355  wished  for  employment  in  transportation  service;  103  desired  work 
as  farin  laborers,  while  66  were  apprentices.    - 

A  careful  survey  of  the  registration  made  at  the  Free  Employment 
Office  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  subject  of  industrial  education.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  applicants,  when  asked  what  sort  of  position  they  desired, 
answered :  "  Oh,  any  kind  of  work."  A  careful  inquiry  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  anything  except  ordinary 
labor.  They  had  not  learned  trades  and  had  never  remained  long  enough 
in  any  branch  of  business  to  become  proficient  therein.  Sixty-five  boys 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  and  770  young  persons  from  16  to  20 
years  of  age  applied  for  work,  yet  none  of  these  835  applicants  were  quali- 
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fied  to  undertake  any  branch  of  work  that  could  be  called  skilled  in  any 
degree.  The  majority  of  them  had  left  the  grammar  school  at  ages  vary- 
ing from  1314  to  14^  years,  their  parents,  in  nearly  all  cases,  being  too 
poor  probably  to  give  them  a  higher  form  of  education. 

These  children  and  young  persons  accept  positions  requiring  no  skill 
and  they  remain  there.  They  begin  work  as  office  boys,  messengers, 
porters,  and  in  branches  of  labor  akin  thereto.  Unless  they  are  ambitious 
and  attend  evening  school,  their  industrial  position  in  life  is  fixed  upon 
a  low  level.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  appli- 
cants from  30  to  40  years  of  age  confess  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  do 
any  particular  thing  in  the  line  of  skilled  labor. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  is  repeated  here  simply  as  a 
suggestion,  that  the  school  course  should  be  lengthened;  that  children 
under  16  years  of  age  should  not  be  employed  in  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishments  on  and  after  some  day  in  the  future  to  be  fixed  by 
law ;  that,  after  they  have  completed  the  so-called  grammar  course,  in  con- 
nection with  it  and  supplemental  thereto,  there  should  be  manual  training 
or  technical  training  or  industrial  training  to  fit  them  to  become  qualified 
for  a  higher  line  of  Avork  than  as  office  boys,  messengers,  elevator  tenders, 
etc. 

During  the  first  10  days  of  its  existence,  the  State  Free  Employment 
Office  took  from  the  streets  of  Boston  fully  125  boys  over  14  years  of  age 
who  were  out  of  employment  and  found  them  positions  in  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  houses.  The  positions  for  which  they  were  qualified,  how- 
ever, were  simply  those  of  office  boys,  messengers,  and  simple  personal 
service.     They  were  not  qualified  to  go  into  any  line  of  skilled  service. 

In  the  female  department  devoted  to  skilled  labor  there  is  appar- 
ently more  adequate  preparation,  for  the  young  women  have  taken  lessons 
in  bookkeeping  and  stenography,  which  fit  them  for  positions  in  mercan- 
tile establishments  and  offices.  In  the  domestic  department,  the  supply- 
ing of  help  is  still  found  to  be  a  problem.  The  inability  to  place  the 
applicants  is  due  largely  to  their  indecision  as  to  what  they  really  want; 
also  to  their  dislike  of  going  to  a  house  to  look  for  work.  In  other  offices, 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  have  employers  visit  the  rooms  and  there 
make  all  arrangements  before  accepting  a  position.  Our  plan,  however, 
has  worked  satisfactorily,  for  in  many  instances  they  accept  positions  after 
visiting  the  home  of  the  employer  when  they  would  have  refused  the  same 
if  offered  in  the  office. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  graduates  of  the 
public  schools  of  cookery  who  desire  to  enter  the  ranks  of  home  workers 
should  register  at  the  Free  Employment  Office.  The  question  is  asked; 
Why  not  have  cooking  classes  in  connection  with  the  evening  schools  of 
the  State,  in  order  to  teach  the  women  who  do  this  kind  of  work  how  to 
do  it  well  ?  The  evening  schools  do  good  work  in  every  line  attempted. 
^Vhy  not  have  the  evening  school  lead  towards  the  State  Free  Employment 
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Office,  throiigli  which  the  homes  of  the  State  can  be  strengthened  by  a  better 
domestic  service  ? 

The  absolute  need  of  trained  industrial  help  is  shown  from  the  great 
number  of  unfilled  apiDlications  filed  with  the  dejjartment  by  manufac- 
turers. There  are  on  file  at  the  office  at  the  present  time  applications  for 
fully  400  machinists,  but  the  supply  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  take  unskilled  help  and  teach  it  the 
rudiments  of  the  business.  If  the  applicants  knew  these  rudiments  they 
could  be  put  upon  simple  grades  of  work  and  then  gradually  advance  to 
higher  grades.  ISTothing  that  has  come  within  the  cognizance  of  this  Bu- 
reau so  clearly  demonstrates  the  absolute  need  of  industrial  education  as 
an  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicants  for  positions  at  the 
State  Free  Employment  Office. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  with  a  vie^v  of  throwing  discredit 
upon  the  results  achieved  by  our  present  system  of  education  as  developed 
in  the  public  schools,  but  it  seems  evident  from  the  industrial  condition  of 
the  graduates  of  these  schools  that  something  must  be  done  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  a  higher  plane  of  industrial  life.  We  may  be  free  in  this  country 
from  social  castes,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  established  and 
maintained  by  the  possession  of  money,  but  it  is  evident  that  our  present 
system  is  creating  industrial  castes  from  which,  when  the  individual  is 
once  entered,  he  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  escape. 
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The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  the  following  Act  in  1906: 

[CHAPTER   435.] 
An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  free  employment  offices 

in  certain  cities. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  established  and  maintained,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  in  such  cities  as  may  be  selected  after  proper  investiga- 
tion by  said  bureau,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  offices  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  those  who  seek  employment  and  those  who  desire  to  employ. 

Section  2.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  organize  and  establish  within  three  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  the  city  or  cities 
selected,  a  free  pubUc  employment  office,  which  office  shall  be  provided  with  suitable  rooms, 
furniture  and  equipment  required  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  and  clerk  for  each  of  said  offices,  to  discharge,  under  the 
direction  of  said  chief,  the  duties  hereinafter  set  forth,  or  which  may  be  required  by  said  cliief. 

Section  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendents  to  receive  and  record  in  properly 
arranged  books,  devised  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  all  applications  from  those  seeking 
employment  and  also  from  those  desiring  to  employ,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
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deemed  best  by  the  cliief  of  said  bureau  to  promote  the  purpose  of  said  ofBces.  Such  records  shall 
show  plainly  in  brief  the  quahfications  of  all  appUcants  and  such  other  facts  as  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  chief  of  said  bureau,  who  shall  furnish  to  each  superintendent  all  such  record 
books,  forms,  blanks,  or  other  stationery  and  postage  as  may  be  required  in  conducting  the 
office.  Each  superintendent  shall  plainly  indicate  by  a  proper  sign  or  signs  the  location  of  his 
office,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  such  additional  clerical  assistance  as  the  chief  shall  deem  necessary. 

Section  4.  No  fees,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  in  any  case  be  taken  from  those  seeking  the 
benefits  of  the  offices  herein  provided  for. 

Section  5.  The  privilege  of  registration  shall  be  confined  to  residents  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Proof  of  residence,  when  necessary,  may  be  required  from  a  selectman  of  a  town  or 
the  mayor  of  a  city. 

Section  6.  Each  superintendent  shall  make  to  the  cliief  of  said  bureau  a  semi-weekly 
report  of  such  applications  for  labor  or  employment  as  may  be  registered  in  his  office,  with  such 
details  as  may  be  required  by  the  chief.  The  said  chief  shall  cause  all  such  reports  to  be  printed 
at  regular  intervals  and  to  be  exchanged  between  the  said  offices,  and  shall  supply  them  to  the 
newspapers  and  to  citizens  upon  request;  and  the  several  superintendents  shall  cause  such  reports 
to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  offices  so  that  they  maj^  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Section  7.  Any  clerk  or  superintendent  who  directly  or  indirectly  charges  or  receives 
any  fee  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  Such  fine  or  imprisonment  shall  disqualify  him  from 
holding  further  connection  with  said  offices. 

Section  8.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  for  salaries  and  for  contingent  expenses 
in  connection  with  such  free  employment  offices  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  labor  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  annual  salary  of  the  superintendents  and  clerks  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chief  of  said 
bureau,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council.     [Approved  May  SI,  1906, 

Note.  —  It  was  provided  by  law  that  this  act  should  not  go  into  effect  until  30  days 
after  its  passage.      The  law  therefore  became  operative  on  July  1,  1906. 

The  investigation  provided  for  by  the  law  was  made,  and  a  report  was 
made  to  the  Governor  and  Council  on  September  24,  190G.  Some  2,000 
persons  were  visited,  including  manufacturers,  persons  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business,  city  officials,  and  members  of  trade  unions,  and  in  31  of 
the  33  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  the  preponderance  of  testimony  was 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the  offices.  Two  cities,  Haverhill  and 
jN'ewton,  were  opposed  to  their  establishment. 

On  October  24,  1906,  the  Governor  and  Council  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  office  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  it  was  opened  for  business  on 
the  third  day  of  December.  Between  that  date  and  the  seventh  of  Janu- 
ary, a  period  of  30  working  days,  the  number  of  applications  aggregated 
8,818,  being  an  average  of  294  a  day.  Of  the  male  applicants,  35.77  per 
cent  were  offered  positions;  of  the  female  applicants,  45.86  per  cent.  Of 
the  places  offered  by  employers,  73.18  per  cent  were  filled. 

According  to  the  system  followed  by  the  office,  when  an  applicant  is 
sent  to  an  employer  he  or  she  is  furnished  with  an  introduction  card  bear- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  the  employer  and  also  the  name  and  address 
of  the  applicant.  The  introduction  card  is  a  double  post  card,  one-half 
of  which  is  to  be  detached  and  mailed  by  the  employer  to  the  office  with 
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information  as  to  whether  the  applicant  was  or  was  not  engaged.  Unless 
the  applicant  returns  to  the  office  and  supplies  the  information  that  he  or 
she  has  been  engaged,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  situation  has 
been  filled  unless  the  half  of  the  introduction  card,  stating  that  fact,  is 
returned  by  the  employer. 

Upon  the  employee's  application  are  given  certain  facts  in  regard  to 
the  applicant,  and  these  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  tabulation  and 
presentation  in  this  article.  The  tables  cover  737  persons,  of  whom  399 
were  males  and  338  were  females.  The  industries  which  they  represented 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  I.  —  Positions  Filled.     Acknowledgment  Cards  Returned. 


Industry  Classes. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Industry  Classes. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes] 

Professional  service,     . 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service, 
Trade  (mercantile  service). 
Transportation  service, 
Agriculture  (farm  laborers), 
The  Fisheries, 

3 

44 
27 
122 
28 
14 

203 
26 
36 

1 
1 

3 

247 
53 

158 

28 
15 

1 

Manufactures, 

Laborers  (general  or  day),    . 

Apprentices, 

Unskilled  (not  classified). 

Totals, 

90 

46 

16 

9 

60 
1 

1 
9 

150 
47 
17 
18 

399 

338 

737 

Of  the  399  males,  314  were  single,  75  were  married,  while  for  10 
the  conjugal  condition  was  not  stated. 

Of  the  338  females,  272  were  single,  47  married,  while  for  19  the 
conjugal  condition  was  not  given. 

Of  the  total  (737)  for  both  sexes,  586,  or  79.51  per  cent,  were  single 
and  122,  or  16.55  per  cent,  were  married. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  persons  accounted  for 
in  Table  I  does  not  represent  all  the  positions  that  have  been  actually  filled. 
It  only  shows  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  acknowledgment  cards 
have  been  received  from  employers  up  to  a  certain  date.  They  do  not 
represent  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  to  whom  positions  have  been  offered 
and,  so  far  as  the  office  know^s,  have  been  filled.  The  great  difficulty  has 
been  to  secure  the  statement  from  the  employer  that  he  has  engaged  the 
person  or  has  not.  That  branch  of  the  service,  however,  is  being  constantly 
improved.  The  statistics  are  cumulative,  and,  in  the  report  similar  to  this 
which  is  made  hereinafter,  the  returns  will  be  much  fuller  and  approxi- 
mate more  closely  to  the  number  of  positions  offered. 

Table  II  shows  place  of  birth,  with  classifications  by  native  and  for- 
eign born  and  by  sexes. 
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Table  II.  - 

-Place  of 

Birth 

,  hij  Native  and  Foreign  Born  and  Sex 

Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Classificatiox.             1  Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Place  of  Birth. 

399 

338 

737 

Place  of  Birth  —  Con. 

Native  Born. 

282 

183 

465 

Foreign  Born  —  Con. 

California, 

1 

— 

1 

Barbadoes, 

1 

_ 

1 

Connecticut, 

3 

1 

4 

Belgium,     . 

_ 

1 

1 

Florida, 

1 

— 

1 

Canada, 

2 

7 

9 

Illinois, 

2 

3 

5 

Cape  Breton  Island, 

2 

2 

Iowa, 

— 

2 

2 

China, 

1 

— 

1 

Maine, 

20 

14 

34 

Corsica, 

1 

— 

1 

Maryland, 

1 

_ 

1 

Denmark,  . 

3 

_ 

3 

Massachusetts, 

191 

114 

305 

England,     . 

19 

15 

34 

Michigan,    . 

1 

— 

1 

Germany,    . 

8 

3 

11 

New  fiampshire, 

13 

7 

20 

Greece, 

2 

— 

2 

New  Jersey, 

— 

4 

4 

Ireland, 

23 

71 

94 

New  York, 

16 

7 

23 

Italy, 

9 

9 

North  Carolina, 

2 

3 

5 

New  Brunswick, . 

2 

2 

4 

Ohio, 

1 

— 

1 

Newfoundland,    . 

1 

4 

5 

Pennsylvania, 

5 

2 

7 

Norway, 

1 

2 

3 

Rhode  Island, 

4 

6 

10 

Nova  Scotia, 

10 

21 

31 

South  Carolina, 

— 

1 

1 

Porto  Rico, 

1 

— 

1 

South  Dakota, 

1 

— 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

7 

8 

15 

Texas, 

1 

— 

1 

Russia, 

15 

4 

19 

Vermont,    . 

1 

7 

8 

Scotland,    . 

3 

11 

14 

Virginia, 

3 

1 

4 

Spain, 

1 

— 

1 

Not  stated. 

15 

11 

26 

Sweden, 

4 

2 

6 

Switzerland, 

1 

— 

1 

Foreign  Born. 

117 

155 

272 

Turkey, 

1 

— 

1 

Austria,      .... 

— 

1 

1 

West  Indies, 

1 

— 

1 

Austria  (Hungary), 

~ 

1 

1 

Of  the  399  males,  282,  or  70.68  per  cent,  were  native  born  and  117, 
or  29.32  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Of  the  338  females,  183,  or  54.14  per  cent,  were  native  born  and 
155,  or  45.86  per  cent,  w^ere  foreign  born. 

Of  the  total  (737)  for  both  sexes,  465,  or  63.09  per  cent,  were  native 
born  and  272,  or  36.91  per  cent,  were  foreigTi  born. 

Of  the  282  males  Avho  were  native  born,  191,  or  67.73  per  cent,  were 
born  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  183  females  who  were  native  born,  114,  or  62.30  per  cent, 
were  born  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  465  native  born  (both  sexes),  305,  or  65.59  per  cent,  were 
born  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  272  foreigTi  born  (both  sexes),  94,  or  34.56  per  cent,  were 
born  in  Ireland,  while  209,  or  76.84  per  cent  (including  those  born  in 
Ireland),  were  born  in  some  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  was  thought  by  manv  before  the  State  Free  Emplovment  Office 
was  established  that  the  applications  would  consist  largely  of  domestic 
help  and  laborers.  The  results  so  far  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  applicants  represent  a  very  wide  range  of  employment.  This 
fact  is  showTi  plainly  in  Table  III,  which  gives  the  occupations  of  the  737 
persons  who  were  reported  as  having  been  given  employment.  This  fact 
is  shown  still  more  plainh'  in  Table  lY  given  later  in  this  article. 
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Table  III.  —  Occupations,  ly  Sex. 


Occupations. 

Males 

Females 

Occupations, 

Males 

Females 

Accountants, 

1 

Laboratory  work,    . 

1 

Apprentices,  carpet  store 

1 

— 

Laborers,  general     . 

27 

— 

cigar  stand  . 

1 

— 

Lathe  work,    . 

1 

— 

dressmakers 

— 

1 

Laundresses,  . 

— 

3 

factory 

2 

— 

Laurel  wreath  makers. 

_ 

1 

electricians  . 

3 

— 

Leather  factory  workers, 

1 

— 

machinists    . 

2 

— 

Locksmiths,    . 

1 

— 

printers 

4 

— 

Machinists, 

20 

_ 

shoe  factory 

1 

— 

Machinists'  helpers. 

9 

— 

not  stated    . 

2 

— 

Net  and  twine  workers. 

— 

1 

Artists,  scenic 

1 

— 

Nickel  platers. 

1 

Attendants,     .... 

— 

2 

Nurse  girls,     . 

— 

4 

Automobile  repairers, 

1 

— 

Office  work,    . 

19 

10 

Bakery  work. 

2 

2 

Packers, 

3 

Bell  boys,        .... 

9 

— 

Painters, 

5 

— 

Bevelers,  plate  glass 

2 

— 

Painters,  carriage    . 

1 

— 

Blacksmiths,  .... 

3 

— 

Paper  goods  makers, 

— 

6 

Bookbinders, 

1 

— 

Paperhangers, 

1 

— 

Bookkeepers, 

2 

5 

Parlor  maids, . 

— 

2 

Box  makers,  paper 

— 

1 

Picking  over  nuts,  etc.. 

2 

— 

Brass  polishers. 

3 

— 

Plate  press  feeders, . 

— 

1 

Butlers,            .... 

1 

— 

Plumbers, 

5 

— 

Cabinet  makers, 

1 

— 

Porters, 

7 

_ 

Carpenters,     .... 

6 

— 

Press  clipping, 

— 

3 

Cash  girls,        .... 

— 

1 

Pressmen, 

3 

— 

Cashiers,           .... 

— 

2 

Printers, 

3 

_ 

Chauffeurs,      .... 

1 

- 

Publishers  (light  work). 

1 

Chambermaids, 

— 

12 

Restaurant  hands,  . 

6 

5 

Chore  boys,     .... 

2 

— 

Roofers, 

1 

Cleaners,          .... 

2 

5 

Rubber  factory  hands. 

2 

- 

Clerks,              .... 

21 

— 

Salesmen, 

6 

14 

Coal  passers,  .... 

2 

— 

Scrubwomen, 

— 

3 

Compositors,  .... 

4 

— 

Seamstresses, 

_ 

2 

Cooks,    ..... 

— 

31 

Shippers, 

5 

— 

Coremakers,    .... 

1 

— 

Shoemakers,   . 

1 

— 

Counting  shoes,        .        ,  . 

- 

2 

Soap  factory  hands. 

1 

— 

Cutting  machine  operators. 

1 

— 

Solicitors, 

1 

— 

Draughtsmen,  architectural 

2 

— 

Stablemen, 

3 

— 

Electrical  work, 

1 

— 

Steamfitters,  . 

2 

— 

Elevator  tenders,     . 

10 

— 

Stenographers, 

1 

9 

Embroiderers, 

— 

1 

Stock  boys,     . 

2 

Employees,  hotel     . 

16 

3 

Store  boys. 

3 

— 

Engineers,  stationary 

5 

— 

Stove  work  (repairing). 

1 

— 

Errand  boys. 

41 

2 

Stitchers,  leather 

— 

2 

Factory  work  (not  stated) , 

— 

26 

Stitchers  (not  stated), 

— 

5 

Farmers,          .... 

14 

— 

Teamsters, 

23  . 

— 

Farm  hands,  .... 

9 

1 

Tool  makers,  . 

1 

— 

Firemen,  stationary  engines 

10 

- 

Traveling  salesmen. 

1 

- 

Forewomen,    .... 

— 

1 

Trousers  makers. 

— 

1 

Galley  boys,    .... 

1 

— 

Trunk  makers. 

1 

Gasfitters'  helpers,  . 

1 

— 

Waitresses, 

— 

15 

General  factory  work, 

1 

- 

Watchmen, 

3 

General  housework, 

— 

103 

Wiremen, 

1 

— 

Gipsy  moth  climbers, 

1 

Wood  choppers. 

3 

- 

Grinders,  rubber  factory, 

1 

— 

Wool  sorters, 

2 

— 

Herring  cutters. 

— 

1 

Work  by  the  day,    . 

— 

4 

Housekeepers, 

— 

11 

Work  of  any  kind,  . 

9 

9 

Janitors,          .... 
Kitchen  men, 

6 
10 

17 

Totals,  .... 

399 

338 

Labellers,        .... 

— 

6 

The  399  males  were  placed  in  84  branches  of  occupation  and  the 
338  females  in  45. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  office  (and  since)  many  statements 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  expressing  the  probability  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  applicants  w^ould  be  persons  not  really  out  of  employment, 
but  persons  who  were  looking  for  better  jobs.  In  a  subsequent  article  the 
exact  number  of  months  employed  and  unemployed  in  each  branch  of  oc- 
cupation will  be  presented.  Averages,  however,  have  been  obtained  by 
industry  classes  for  the  737  persons  included  in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  three  males  for  whom  positions  were  secured  in  professional  ser- 
vice had  been  out  of  employment,  on  the  average,  one  month.  Consider- 
ing domestic  service,  the  44  males  had  been  unemployed  three  months 
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and  the  203  females  nearly  tliree  months.  The  27  males  in  personal  ser- 
vice had  been  unemploved  one  month  and  the  26  females  four  months  on 
the  average.  The  122  males  in  trade  (mercantile  service)  had  been  un- 
employed, on  the  average,  two  months  and  the  36  females  more  than  four 
months.  The  28  males  in  the  transportation  class  had  been  unemployed 
two  months.  The  90  males  in  manufacturing  industries  had  been  unem- 
ployed two  months  and  the  60  females  very  nearly  five  months.  The  46 
male  laborers  had  been  unemployed,  on  the  average,  nearly  three  months, 
as  had  also  the  16  male  apprentices.  The  18  persons  who  were  employed 
in  unskilled  work  had  been  unemployed  between  three  and  four  months. 

In  filling  the  applications  of  employers  for  help,  the  question  of  ac- 
quaintance with  a  particular  industry  or  branch  of  occupation,  or  what 
is  called  experience,  becomes  an  important  feature.  A  tabulation  has  been 
made  of  the  years  of  experience  as  reported  by  564  of  the  737  persons  in- 
cluded in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  average  length  of  experience,  as  reported  by  the  three  male  pro- 
fessionals, was  11  years ;  by  the  33  in  domestic  service,  more  than  six 
years ;  by  the  24  in  personal  service,  nearly  14  years ;  by  the  72  in  trade, 
about  three  and  one-half  years;  by  the  23  in  transportation,  nearly  seven 
years ;  by  the  13  in  agriculture,  nearly  eight  years ;  by  the  75  in  manufac- 
tures, more  than  eight  years;  by  the  24  laborers,  more  than  eight  years; 
by  the  apprentices,  about  a  year  and  one-half;  and  by  those  reported  as 
unskilled  (not  classified),  about  five  years. 

The  average  length  of  experience,  as  reported  by  the  184  females  in 
domestic  service,  was  nine  and  one-half  years;  by  the  26  in  personal  ser- 
vice, eight  and  one-quarter  years;  by  the  26  in  trade,  two  and  one-quarter 
years;  by  the  44  in  manufactures,  four  and  one-quarter  years;  and  by  the 
eight  unskilled  (not  classified),  five  and  one-half  years. 

From  December  7,  1906,  to  January  7,  1907,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees' applications  filed  at  the  State  Free  Employment  Ofiice  amounted 
to  6,363.  The  number  in  each  industry  class  and  the  percentage  for  each 
class  of  the  total  number  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 


Table  TV.  —  Industry  Classes.     Numbers  and  Percentages. 


Industry  Classes. 

Employees' 
Applica- 
tions Filed 

Percent- 
ages 

Industry  Classes. 

Employees' 

Applica- 
tions Filed 

Percent- 
ages 

Government  service, 
Professional  service, 
Domestic  service, 
Personal  service. 
Trade  (mercantile  service). 
Transportation  service. 
Agriculture  (farm  laborers). 

2 

27 

1.442 

668 

1,428 

468 

126 

0.03 

0.42 

22.66 

10.50 

22.44 

7.36 

1.98 

The  Fisheries,  . 

Manufactures,  . 

Mining,    .... 

Laborers  (general  or  day),. 

Apprentices, 

Totals,     . 

1 
1,576 

6 
462 
157 

0.02 
24.77 
0.09 
7.26 
2.47 

6,363 

100.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  those  in  domestic  service  numbered  1,442,  or 
22.66  per  cent,  but  those  engaged  in  manufactures  showed  the  greatest 
number,  1,576,  and  the  largest  percentage,  24.77,  while  there  were  1,428 
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in  trade  (mercantile  service),  or  22.44  per  cent.  These  three  industry 
classes  represent  4,446  persons  out  of  the  6,363  considered,  or  69.87  per 
cent. 

In  Table  V  are  shown,  by  sex,  the  classified  ages  of  the  6,363  per- 
sons who  made  applications  for  positions. 


Table  Y.  —  Employees  by  Sex  and  Age. 


Sex  and  Classified  Ages. 


Numbers 


Percentages 


Males  :  14,  15  years, 
16-20  years, 
21  years  and  over, 

Females  :  14,  15  years, 

16-20  years,      . 
21  years  and  over, 

Totals,    . 


85 
1,016 
3,662 

20 

403 

1,177 


6,363 


1.34 
15.97 
57.55 

0.31 

6.33 

18.50 


100.00 


Both  Sexes  :  14,  15  years, 
16-20  years, 
21  years  and  over. 

Totals,    .  .  .  . 


105 
1,419 
4,839 


6,363 


1.65 
22.30 
76.05 


100.00 


This  table  show^s  that  85  males  and  20  females  under  16  years  of  age 
have  been  supj)lied  with  work.  The  provision  of  the  law  that  such  chil- 
dren so  employed  should  have  a  school  certificate  has  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  the  attention  of  employers  is  called  to  this  fact.  ISTo  children  under 
14  years  of  age  have  applied  for  positions. 

Of  the  young  persons  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  1,016  w^ere  males 
and  403  females.  The  adults  numbered  3,662  males  and  1,177  females. 
Of  the  w^iole  number  of  applicants,  1.65  per  cent  were  under  16  years  of 
age;  22.30  per  cent,  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  and  76.05  per  cent,  21 
years  of  age  and  over. 

The  reader  should  not  forget  the  statement  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  article  that  the  737  persons  included  in  Tables  I  to  IV  do  not  repre- 
sent more  than  one-fourth  of  the  persons  to  whom  positions  have  been 
offered,  while  the  6,363  employees'  applications  represent  about  three- 
fourths  of  such  applications  between  the  opening  of  the  office  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1906,  and  January  7,  1907. 

That  the  office  is  doing  a  needed  public  work  seems  to  be  fully  proven 
by  the  wide  range  of  occupations  represented  by  the  employees'  applica- 
tions and  by  the  varied  months  of  unemployment  reported  by  them.  The 
following  table  is  taken  from  the  State  Free  Employment  Offices  Gazette 
No.  2,  bearing  date  of  flanuary  16,  1907,  and  showing  the  business  done 
by  the  office  during  30  w^orking  days : 
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Table  TI.  —  Summary  of  Business  Done  —  30  Days 

January  1 ,  1907. 


December  3,  1906,  to 


Classification. 


10  Days 

Dec.  3-13, 

1906 


6  Days 

Dec.  14-20, 

1906 


14  Days  Dec. 
21,1906,  to 
Jan.  7,  1907 


30  Days  Dec. 
3,  1906,  to 
Jan.  7,  1907 


Registration  of  Males, 

Positions  offered,  .  ... 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  registrations. 

Registrations  of  Females, 

Positions  offered,  .  .  ... 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  registrations. 
Total  registrations,  .... 

Total  positions  offered,  .  .  . 

Percentages  of  positions  offered  of  registration 
Persons  called  for  by  employers. 
Positions  offered,  ...... 

Percentages  of  positions  ofifered  of  persons  called  for, 


3,261 

939 

28.79 

924 

324 

35.06 

4,185 

1,263 

30.18 

2,328 

1,263 

54.33 


1,239 
440 

S5.51 
331 
160 

48.»4 

1,570 

600 

38.23 
631 
600 

93.09 


2,266 
1,041 

45.94 
797 
457 

57.34 
3,063 
1,498 

48.91 
1,634 
1.498 

91.68 


6,766 
2,420 

35.77 

2,052 

941 

45.86 
8,818 
3,361 

38.13 
4,593 
3,361 

73.18 


Since  the  preceding  table  was  sent  to  the  printer  further  returns  have 
been  received  from  the  State  Free  Emplo\anent  Office,  and  Table  VII,  given 
below,  contains  a  suimnarj  of  business  done  for  the  51  davs  from  Decem- 
ber 3,  1906,  to  January  31,  1907.  This  table  is  taken  from  the  State 
Free  Employment  Offices  Gazette  No.  3,  bearing  date  of  February  7,  1907. 


Table  YII.  —  Summary  of  Business  Done  —  51  Days  —  December  3,  1906, 

to  January  31,  1907. 


30  Days 

21  Days 

51  Days 

Cl.vssific.ation. 

Dec.  3,  1906,  to 

Jan.  8  to  Jan. 

Dec.  3, 1906,  to 

Jan.  7,  1907 

31,  1907 

Jan.  31,  1907 

Registration  of  Males,      ...... 

6,766 

2,985 

9,751 

Positions  offered,        ..... 

2,420 

1,950 

4,370 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  registrations. 

35.77 

65.33 

44.82 

Registrations  of  Females, 

2,052 

1,211 

3,263 

Positions  offered,        ..... 

941 

682 

1,623 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  registrations, 

45.86 

56.32 

49.74 

Total  registrations,    ..... 

8,818 

4,196 

13,014 

Total  positions  offered,        .... 

3,361 

2,632 

5,993 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  registrations. 

38.12 

62.73 

46.05 

Persons  called  for  by  employers. 

4,593 

2,157 

6,750 

Positions  offered,        ..... 

3,361 

2,632 

5,993 

Percentages  —  positions  offered  of  persons  called  for, 

73.18 

122.02 

88.79 

111  Table  VIII  the  industry  classes  are  given  for  1,872  persons  for 
whom  it  is  known  that  positions  were  actually  obtained,  as  acknowledg- 
ment cards  were  received  from  the  employers. 


Table   VIII. — Positions  Filled.     Achioivledgment   Cards  Returned. 


Industry  Classes. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Professional  service,    . 

Domestic  service. 

Personal  service, 

Trade  (mercantile  service). 

Transportation  .service. 

Agriculture  (farm  laborers), 

The  Fisheries,     . 

Manufactures,     . 

Laborers  (general  or  day),   . 

Apprentices, 

Unskilled  (not  classified),     . 

4 

131 

73 

277 
83 
41 

199 
75 
93 
44 

485 

74 

101 

1 
1 
169 
2 
1 
18 

4 

616 

147 

378 

83 

42 

1 

368 

77 

94 

62 

Totals, 

1,020 

852 

1,872 
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Of  the  1,020  males,  785  were  single,  182  were  married,  while  for 
53  the  conjugal  condition  was  not  stated. 

Of  the  852  females,  707  were  single,  116  were  married,  while  for  29 
the  conjugal  condition  was  not  given. 

Of  the  total  for  both  sexes  (1,872),  1,492,  or  79.70  per  cent,  were 
single  and  298,  or  15.92  jjer  cent,  were  married. 

The  number  of  persons  accounted  for  in  Table  VIII  does  not  repre- 
sent all  the  positions  that  have  actually  been  filled.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  these  figures  reference  should  be  had  to  the  paragraphs  following 
Table  I  on  page  70,  ante. 

Table  IX  shows  place  of  birth,  with  classification  by  native  and  for- 
eign born  and  by  sexes. 


Table  IX. 

—  Place  of 

Birth,  by 

Native  and  Foreign  Bo 

rn  and  Sex 

Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Classification. 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Both 
Sexes 

Place  of  Birth. 

1,020 

852 

1,872 

Place  of  Birth— Con. 

Native  Born. 

723 

469 

1,192 

Foreign  Born  — Con. 

California, 

1 

— 

1 

Belgium,     .... 

— 

2 

2 

Connecticut, 

7 

4 

11 

British  Guiana,   . 

1 

— 

1 

Florida, 

2 

— 

2 

Canada, 

14 

17 

31 

Georgia, 

1 

- 

1 

Cape  Breton, 

- 

5 

5 

Illinois, 

6 

4 

10 

China, 

1 

— 

1 

Indiana, 

1 

— 

1 

Corsica, 

1 

— 

1 

Iowa, 

3 

3 

Denmark,  . 

3 

— 

3 

Louisiana, 

2 

_ 

2 

Egypt, 

— 

1 

1 

Maine, 

45 

38 

83 

England,     . 

56 

40 

96 

Maryland, 

5 

1 

6 

Finland, 

2 

— 

2 

Massachusetts, 

493 

315 

808 

Germany,   . 

11 

6 

17 

Michigan,    . 

2 

— 

2 

Greece, 

2 

— 

2 

Mississippi, 

1 

— 

1 

Holland,     . 

1 

— 

1 

Missouri,     . 

1 

— 

1 

Ireland, 

68 

158 

226 

New  Hampshire, 

21 

17 

38 

Italy, 

13 

1 

14 

New  Jersey, 

1 

5 

6 

New  Brunswick, . 

12 

20 

32 

New  Yorli, 

37 

16 

53 

Newfoundland,    . 

4 

12 

16 

North  Carolina, 

2 

3 

5 

Norway, 

2 

5 

7 

Ohio, 

3 

1 

4 

Nova  Scotia, 

21 

52 

73 

Pennsylvania, 

8 

6 

14 

Poland, 

1 

— 

1 

Rhode  Island, 

14 

15 

29 

Porto  Rico, 

1 

— 

1 

South  Carolina, 

— 

1 

1 

Portugal ,    . 

— 

1 

1 

South  Dakota, 

1 

_ 

1 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

10 

15 

25 

Tennessee, 

— 

1 

1 

Russia, 

40 

14 

54 

Texas, 

1 

1 

Scotland,    . 

9 

23 

32 

Vermont,    . 

10 

15 

25 

Shetland  Islands, 

1 

— 

1 

Virginia,     . 

5 

4 

9 

Spain, 

1 

- 

1 

Not  stated, 

53 

20 

73 

Sweden, 

10 

6 

16 

Switzerland, 

1 

— 

1 

Foreign  Born. 

297 

383 

680 

Syria, 

3 

— 

3 

Africa,         .... 

1 

— 

1 

Turkey,       . 

1 

— 

1 

Argentina, 

1 

— 

1 

Wales, 

1 

— 

1 

Austria,      .... 

2 

4 

6 

West  Indies, 

1 

1 

2 

Barbadoes, 

1 

- 

1 

Of  the  1,020  males,  723,  or  70.88  per  cent,  were  native  born  and  297, 
or  29.12  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Of  the  852  females,  469,  or  55.05  per  cent,  were  native  born  and  383, 
or  44.95  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Considering  both  sexes,  of  the  total  (1,872),  1,192,  or  63.68  per 
cent,  were  native  born  and  680,  or  36.32  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Of  the  723  males  who  were  native  born,  493,  or  68.19  per  cent,  were 
born  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  469  females  who  were  native  bom,  315,  or  67.16  per  cent, 
were  born  in  Massachusetts. 
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Of  the  1,192  of  both  sexes  who  were  native  born,  808,  or  67.79  per 
cent,  were  born  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  680  of  both  sexes  who  were  foreign  born,  226,  or  33.24  per 
cent,  were  born  in  Ireland,  while  540,  or  79.41  per  cent  (including  those 
born  in  Ireland),  were  born  in  some  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  native-born  applicants  give  as  their  birthplaces,  not  including 
Massachusetts,  26  different  States  of  the  Union,  while  the  foreign-born 
applicants  give  as  their  birthplaces  37  different  foreign  countries  or  well- 
known  geographical  divisions  of  such  countries. 

It  was  thought  by  many  before  the  State  Free  Employment  Office 
was  established,  and  by  some  since,  that  the  applications  would  consist 
principally  of  domestic  help  and  laborers.  The  results  so  far  have  showTi 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  applicants  represented  a  very  wide  range 
of  employment.  This  fact  was  shown  in  Table  III  and  will  be  still  fur- 
ther evident  from  an  inspection  of  Table  X  which  follows,  in  which  are 
given  the  occupations  of  the  1,872  persons  who  have  been  reported  by  em- 
ployers as  being  put  at  work.  This  fact  is  shown  still  more  plainly  in 
Table  XI,  given  later  in  this  article. 

Table  X  differs  from  Table  III  from  the  fact  that  it  not  only  gives 
the  number  of  males  and  females  to  whom  employment  has  been  given,  but 
also  gives  the  wages  received  by  them  for  their  services. 

Table  X.  —  Occupations  and  Wages,  by  Sex. 

indicates  "not  specified;"  7nob  means  "per  month  with  board;"  tckb 


[In  the  following  table,  n 
means  "  per  week  with  board."] 

Males. 

Agrenta  (freight).     ),  $15.00. 

Appreiiticea  (building).  1,  |4..'j0;  1,  ffi.OO; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  f5.25. 

Apprentices  (confectionery).    1,  $5.00. 

Apprentices  (carpets)      1,  $5.00. 

Apprentices  (cigars).    1,  $6.00. 

Apprentices  (dry  goods).    2,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (electricians).  2,  $4.00;  1,  $9.00; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $5.67. 

Apprentices  (groceries).  1,  $5.00;  1,  $7.00;  1, 
$8.00;  total,  3;  average  per  week,  $6.67. 

Apprentices  (kitchen  work).  1,  $2.00  (ickh) ;  1, 
$3.00  (,hM). 

Apprentices  (leather).  1,  $3.50;  1,  $4.00;  1, 
$5.00;  total,  3;  average  per  week,  $4.17. 

Apprentices  (machinists)      2,  $6.00. 

Apprentices  (manufacturers,  n.  s.)-  1,  $3.50;  1, 
$4.00;  4,  $5.00;  4, $6.00;  total, 10;  average  per  week, 
$5.15. 

Apprentices  (millinery).     1,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (printing).  1,  $3.50;  1,  $4.00;  1, 
$4.50;  1,  $5.00;  1,  $8.00;  total,  5;  average  per  week, 
$5.00. 

Apprentices  (shoe  store).    2,  $6.00, 

Apprentices,  n.  s.  1,  $3.00;  24,  $4.00;  1,$4.50; 
13,  $5.00;  3,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  4,  $8.00;  total,  38;  aver- 
age per  week,  $5.92. 

Artists  (scenic).    1,  $15.00. 

Attendants.  3,  $4.62;  1,  $5.08;  2,  $10.00;  total, 
6;  average  per  week,  $4.95. 

Baliers.     1,  $12.00. 


Bakers*  Iielpera.     1,  $7.00. 

Bell  bo.Ts.     1,  $4.00;  1,  $4.62;  1,  $6.00;  ],$7.50; 

total,  4;  average  per  week,  $5.53. 1,  $15.00  (mob) ; 

1,  $25.00  (7n«A);  1,  $35.00  (mob);  total,  3;  average, 
$25.00  (nio6). 

Blaclisniitlis.     3,  $15.00. 

Blaclisniitlis*  Iielpers.     1,  $10.00. 

Boolibinders.     1,  $5.00. 

Bookkeepers.  1,  $10.00;  3,  $12.00;  total,  4; 
average  per  week,  $11.50. 

Boys  (in  stores).  3,  $4.00:  2,  $5.00;  total,  5; 
average  per  week,  $4.50, 

Brakenien.     ],  $10. 

Brass  workers.  1,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;  1,  $13.50; 
1,  $15.00;  1,  $16.50;  1,  $21.00;  total,  7;  average  per 
week,  $14.29. 

Butlers,     J,  $25.00  (moft). 

Cabinetmakers.     1,  $15.00;  1,  $16.00. 

Carpenters.  1,  $13.50;  1,  $14.00;  2,  $15.00;  1, 
$20.00;  total,  5;  average  per  week,  $15.50. 

Carriage  washers.    1,  $15.00 

Ciiautrenrs.    1,  $20.00. 

Ctoore  bo^is.     1,  $5.00  (lokb). 

Cleaners.     1,  $9.00. 

Clerks  (drug).    1,  $12.00. 

Clerks  (grocery).  1,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  1,$8.00;  4, 
$10.00;  4,  $12.00;  total,  11;  average  per  week,  $9.73. 

Clerks  (order).  *2,  $12.00;  1,  $14.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $12.67. 

Clerks,  n.  s.  1,  $5.00;  2,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  1, 
$9.00;  2,  $10.00;  6,  $12.00;  total,  13;  average  per 
week,  $9.62. 
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Cliniberii  (gypsy  moth).    1,  $12.00. 

Coachmen.  1,  $9.23;  1, $10.00;  total,  2;  average 
per  week,  $9.62. 

Coal  pafssers.  1,  $4.62;  1,  $9.00;  total,  2;  aver- 
age per  week,  $6.81. 

CompoBitors.  2,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;  1,  $15.00; 
total,  5;  average  per  week,  $11.80. 

Cooka.  1,  $5.77;  1,  $6.92;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  9, 
$10.00;  1,  $11.54;  5,  $12.00;  1,  $13.85;  4,  $15.00;  1, 

$17.31;    total,  25;   average   per   week,  $11.22. 1, 

$6.00  {ickb) ;  1,  $15.00  {mob). 

Coremahers.     1,  $16.50. 

Cutters  (shoes).  1,  $9.00;  1,  $10.00;  total,  2; 
average  per  week,  $9.50 

Cutting  luacliine  operators.     1,  $5.00. 

Dishwashers.  1,  $3.46;  2,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  1, 
$6.00;  1,  $10.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $5.41. 

noor  boys.     1,  $3.50. 

Drivers  (milk  wagons).  1,  $14.00;  1,  $18.00 
{mob);  1,  $20.00  {mob). 

Drivers  (delivery  wagons) .  1,  $8.00;  1,  $11.00; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  $9.50. 

Draughtsuieo  (architectural).     1,  $25.00. 

Electrieiaus.  1,  $12.00;  1,  $15.00;  1,  $21.00; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $16.00. 

Elevator  tenders.  1,  $4.00;  1,  $4.15;  2, $5.00; 
1,  $6.00;  1,  $6.50;  3,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  1,  $9.00;  1, 
$10.00;  total,  12;  average  per  week,  $6.55. 

Eiuplo.vees  (bakery).    1,  $3.00. 

Employees  (leather  factory).     1,  $4.00. 

Employees  (mills).     1,  $20.00. 

Employees  (nickel  plating).    1,  $5.00. 

Employees  (shoe  shop).    1,  $12.00. 

Employees  (trunk  factory).    1,  $5.00. 

Eugrineers  (stationary).  1,  $10.00;  1,  $12.00;  2, 
$15.00;  2,  $16.00;  2,  $18.00;  total,  8;  average  per 
week,  $15.00. 

Errand  boys.  1,  $3.00;  8,  $3.50;  73,  $4.00;  3, 
$4.50;  10,  $5.00;  1,  $5.50;  6,  $6.00;  total.  102;  aver- 
age per  week,  $4.20. 

Farm  hands.  1,  $9.00;  2,  $10.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $9.67. 

Farm  hands.  6,  $15.00  {mob) ;  2,  $16.00  {mob) ; 
6,  $18.00  {mob);  22,  $20.00  {mob);  1,  $22.00  {mob); 
13,  $25.00  (»/io«>) ;  1,  $30.00  {mob);  total,  51;  average 
per  month,  $20.53  and  board. 

Firemen  (stationary).  1,  $8.08;  1,  $9.00;  2, 
$9.23;  1,  $10.00;  1,  $10.50;  3,  $12.00;  1,  $12.25;  4, 
$14.00;  8,  $15.00;  1,  $17.00;  total,  23;  average  per 
week,  $12.93. 

Oasfitters'  helpers.  1,  $6.00;  1,  $8.00;  total, 
2 ;  average  per  week,  $7.00. 

Oeneral  work.  4,  $4.00;  1,  $4.50;  4,  $5.00;  6, 
$6.00;  2,  $8.00;  5,  $9.00;  3,  $10.00;  1,  $10.50;  2, 
$11.54;  4,  $12.00;  1,  $13.50;  total,  33;  average  per 
week,  $7.96. 

Oeneral  work  (private  family).  1,  $35.00 
{mob). 

Orinders  (rubber  factory).     1,  $10.00. 

Helpers  (foundry).     2,  $9.00. 

Helpers  (grocery).    1,  $6.00. 

Helpers  (on  milk  wagons).  1,  $5.77;  1,  $12.00 
{mob). 

Helpers  (piano  factory).     1,  $5.00. 

Hotel  or  restaurant  work.  1,  $5.00;  1, 
$6.00;  1,  $7.00;  2,  $8.00;  4,  $10.00;  1,  $11.54;  3, 
$12.00;  1,  $15.00;  total,  14;  average  per  week,  $7.61. 
2,  $5.00  (wA-6) ;  2,  $25.00  (mob). 

Housemen.     1,  $10.00;  1,  $25.00  (mob). 

Housesmiths.     1,  $15.00. 

Ice  cutters.     3,  $6.00  {wkb). 


Iron  workers.     1,  $18.00. 

Janitors.     1,  $5.77;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  1,  $8.08; 

1,  $9.00;   4,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;   1,  $14.00;  1,  $16.00; 

total,  13;   average    per  week,   $10.14. 1,   $50.00 

{mob). 

Kitchen  work.     1,  $3.69;    1,  $6.00;    1,   $7.00; 

2,  $8.00;    total,   5;   average   per  week,   $6.54. 2, 

$4.00  {ickb) ;  2,  $5.00  {wkb) ;  1,  $7.50  {ickb) ;  1,  $15.00 
{mob);  3,  $20.00  {mob). 

Iiaborers  (general).  2,  $6.00;  1,  $6.92;  2,  $7.00; 
6,  $8.00;  7,  $9.00;   6,  $10.00;   2,  $10. .50;   5,  $12.00; 

1,  $13.00;   total,  32;   average  per  week,  $9.31. 

1,  $15.00  {mob);  1,  $25.00  (mob). 

Iiaundry  workers.    1,  $10.00. 

Iiochsniiths.     1,  $10.00. 

liumber  mill  workers.     1,  $15.00. 

Itlachinists.  1,  $5.00;  2,  $6.46;  2,  $9.00;  6, 
$10.00;  9,  $12.00;  1,  $13.00;  1,  $13.20;  3,  $13.50;  1, 
$14.00;  2,  $14.40;  9,  $15.00;  3,  $16.50;  1,  $17.00;  4, 
$18.00;  total,  45;  average  per  week,  $13.04. 

9Iachinists'  helpers.  2,  $5.00;  1,  $8.00;  1, 
$9.00;  3,  $10.00;  1,  $11.00;  1,  $12.00;  total,  9;  aver- 
age per  week,  $8.89. 

Managers  (hotels  and  restaurants).  1,  $15.00; 
1,  $17.31;  total,  2;  average  per  week,  $16.16. 

Meat  cutlers.     1,  $12.00. 

OfKee  boys.  1,  $3.00;  1,  $3.50;  25,  $4.00;  3, 
$4.50;  5,  $5.00;  6,  $6.00;  total,  41;  average  per  week, 
$4.41. 

©r«ler  bo.ys.     1,  $6.00. 

Overseers  (building).     1,  $18.00. 

Packers  (stores).  1,  $7.00;  1,  $10.00;  total,  2; 
average  per  week,  $8.50. 

Painters  (carriage  and  house).  1,  $12.00;  5, 
$15.00;  2,  $18.00;  total,  8;  average  per  week,  $15.38. 

Painters'  helpers.     1,  $7.00. 

Picking  over  nuts.     2,  $4.00. 

Planing:  machine  operators.     1,  $13.00. 

Plumbers.     1,  $9.00. 

Plumbers'  helpers.  1,  $5.00;  1,  $8;  1,  $10.00; 
1,  $12.00;  total,  4;  average  per  week,  $8.75. 

Porters.    1,  $5.00;   1,  $5.77;   1,  $6.00;   1,  $6.92; 

1,  $7.00;  2,  $8.00;   2,  $9.00;   12,  $10.00;  4,  $12.00; 

total,    25;    average   per    week,  $9.31. 2,    $20.00 

{mob);  1,  $25.00  {mob);    1,  $30.00  (mob);  1,  $40.00 
{mob) . 

Press  rceders.  2,  $8.00;  2,  $9.00;  1,  $10.00; 
total,  5;  average  per  week,  $8.80. 

Pressmen.  1,  $10.00;  1,  $10.50;  1,  $12.00;  1, 
$16.00;  total,  4;  average  per  week,  $12.13. 

Printers.  1,  $12.00;  1,  $14.00;  total,  2;  average 
per  week,  $13.00. 

Repairers  (stoves).     1,  $10.00. 

Roofers'  helpers.    1,  $12.00 

Rubber  factory  operatives.    4,  $9.00. 

iSialesmen.  2,  $6.00;  1,  $10.00;  5,  $12.00;  2, 
$20.00;  total,  10;  average  per  week,  $12.20. 

Shippers.     5,  $6.00;  2,  $7.00;   5,  $8.00;  1,  $9.00; 

2,  $10.00;  2,110.50;  1,  $12.00;   total,  18;   average  per 
week,  $8.11. 

Shoemakers.  1,  $9.00;  1, $18.00;  total, 2;  aver- 
age per  week,  $13.50. 

Solderers.     1,  $12.00. 

Solicitors.  1,  $6.00;  1,  $15.00;  total,  2;  average 
per  week,  $10.50. 

Stablemen.    2,   $5.77;    1,   $9.00;    2,   $10.00;   1, 

$15  00;    total,   6;     average    per    week,    $9.25. 1, 

$17.00  {mob). 

Steamfitters.  1,  $13.50;  2,  $15.00;  1,  $18.00;  1, 
$21.00;  total,  5;  average  per  week,  $16.50. 
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Stenoei-apliers.  1,  $9.00;  1,  $10.00;  1,  $15.00; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $11.33. 

Stock  boys.  1,  $4.00;  1,  $4.50;  1,  $6.00;  1, 
$8.00;  total,  4;  average  per  week,  $5.63. 

Teamsters.  2,  $6.00;  1,  $7.50;  2,  $18.00;  12, 
$10.00;  1,  $11.00;  19,  $12.00;  2,  $14.00;  total,  39; 
average  per  week,  $11.35. 

Teamsters'  helpers.  1,  $4.62;  1,  $5.00;  1, 
$6.00;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $9.00;  1,  $9.23;  total,  6;  average 
per  week,  $6.81. 

Theatre  work.     1,  $3.00. 

Tool  makers.     1,  $19.50. 

ft'aiters.  1,  $4.50;  1,  $4.85;  1,$6.92;  4,  $8.00; 
2,  $9.00;  1,  $10.00;  1,  $12.00;   total,  11;   average  per 

week,  $8.02. 1,  $4.00  (wkb) ;    1,  $5.00  (w/ch);  1, 

$25.00  (mob). 

M^atchmen.  2,  $10.00;  1,  $12.00;  total,  3;  aver- 
age per  week,  $10.67. 

Wiremen.     1,  $9.00. 

Woodchoppers.  1,  $10.00;  2,  $12.00;  total,  3; 
average  per  week,  $11.33. 

Wool  sorters.  2,  $5.00;  1,  $7.00;  total,  3 ;  aver- 
age per  week,  $5.67. 

Females. 

Accountants.     1,  $6.00. 

Addressers  (envelopes).  2,  $3.00;  3,  $4.00;  1, 
$6.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $4.00. 

Apprentices  (dressmaker).     1,  $5.00. 

Attendants.     1,  $2.30 

Bookbinders.     1,  $4.00. 

Bookkeepers.  3,  $5.00;  2,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  3, 
$8 .  00 ;  1 ,  $10 .  00 ;  3,  $12 .  00 ;  total,  13 ;  average  per  week, 
$8.00. 

Box  makers  (paper).    1,  $5.00. 

Calendar  work.     1,  $5.00. 

Candy  wrappers.  1,  $3.50;  1,$4.00;  total,  2; 
average  per  week,  $3.75. 

Cash  grirls.     1,  $4.00. 

Cashiers.  6,  $6.00;  1,  $6.50;  1,  $12.00;  total,  8; 
average  per  week,  $6.81. 

Chnmbermaids.  2,  $3.00;  4,  $3.50;  9,  $4.00;  2, 
$4.15;  1,  $4.50;  7,  $5.00;  1,  $5.50;  total,  27;  average 
per  week,  $4.05. 

Cleaners.  1,  $3.20;  2,  $4.00;  3,  $4.50;  3,  $5.00; 
8,  $6.00;  4,  $9.00;  total,  21;  average  per  week,  $5.89. 
1,  $15.00  (mob);  1,  $16.00  (mob);  total,  2;  aver- 
age, $15.50  (mob). 

Clerks.  1,  $5.00;  2,  $6.00;  total,  3;  average  per 
week,  $8. .50. 

Cooks.  1,$2.50;  1,  $4.00;  1,  $4.15;  14,  $5.00;  16, 
$6.00;  7,. $7. 00;  14,  $8.00;  2,  $9.00;  2,  $10.00;  total, 
58;  average  per  week,  $6.47. 

Copy  readers.     1,  $4.00. 

Countiue  shoes.    2,  $5.00. 

Dishwashers.  1,  $2.50;  1,  $3.00;  1,  $3.50;  4, 
$4.00;  3,  $4.50;  3,  $5.00;2,  $6.00;  total,  15;  average 
per  week,  $4.36. 

Dressmakers.  1,  $3.00;  1,  $6.00;  1,  $10.00; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $6.33. 

■>ust  samples.    2,  $4.00. 

Embroiderers.     1,  $6.00. 

Employees  (bakery).  1,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week, $5.50. 

Employees  (photographs).     1,  $3.50. 

Envelope  makers.     1,  $4.00. 

Errand  grirls.  1,  $3.00;  2,  $3.50;  1,  $4.00;  1, 
$6.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $3.33. 

Factory  work  (art).  4,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  1, 
$9.00;  total,  6;  average  per  week,  $5.00. 

Factory  work  (buttons  and  boxes).    1,  $4.50. 


Factory  work  (confectionery).  1,  $3.50;  1, 
$4.00;  total,  2;  average  per  week,  $3.75. 

Factory  work  (jewelry  boxes).    1,  $5.00. 

Factory  work  (labellers).  1,  $3.50;  1,  $4  00; 
total,  2;  average  per  week,  $3.75. 

Factory  work    net  and  twine).    1,  $5.00. 

Factory  work  (nnt).  1,  $4.00;  2,  $6.00;  total, 
3;  average  per  week,  $5.33. 

Factory  work  (paper).  2,  $4.00;  1,  $6.00;  total, 
3;  average  per  week,  $4.64. 

Factory  work  (sewing).    1,  $4  00. 

Factory  work  (shoe).  1,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  total, 
2;  average  per  week,  $4.50. 

Factory  work  (n.  «.).  2,  $3.50;  34,  $4.00;  1, 
$4.06;  9,  $4. .50;  21,  $5.00;  9,  $6.00;  3, $7. 00;  total,  79; 
average  per  week,  $4.65. 

Farm  work.  1,  $3.46;  1,$9.23;  total, 2 ;  average 
per  week,  $6.35. 

Feeders  (mangle  work).    1,  $6.00. 

Folders.     1,  $4.00. 

Foreladies.     2,  $7.00. 

Herring:  cotter.     1,  $3.00. 

Hotel  work  (glass  or  linen  room).  1,  $3.00;  1, 
$6.00  (wtb). 

Hotel  work  (store  room)..  1,  $5.00;  1,  $16.00 
{mob). 

Hotel  work  (n.  «.).  1,  $3.00;  1,$3.23;  1,  $4.00; 
total,  3;  average  per  week,  $3.41. 

Housekeepers.  3,  $2.00;  1,  $2.30;  3,  $3.00;  1, 
$3.50;  1,  $3.69;  5,  $4.00;  7,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  total, 
22;  average  per  week,  $3.89. 

Housework.  4,  $2.00;  7,  $2.50;  25,  $3.00;  1, 
$3.23;  29,  $3. .50;  1,  $3.69;  71,  $4.00;  9,  $4.50;  38, 
$5.00;  3,  $6.00;  3,  $7.00;  total,  191;  average  per  week, 
$3.99. 

Kitchen  work.  1,  $2.00;  2,  $3.00;  3,  $3.50;  22, 
$4.00;  6,  $4.50;  13,  $5.00;  1,  $5.50;  2,  $6.00;  1,$9.00; 
total,  51;  average  per  week,  $4.27. 

I.abeller8.  1,  $3.00;  3,  $4.00;  1,  $4.50;  1,  $5.00; 
4,  $6.00;  total,  10;  average  per  week,  $4.85. 

^laboratory  work,  1,  $4.00;  4,  $5.00;  total,  5; 
average  per  week,  $4.80. 

I.ady'8  maids.     1,  $8.00. 

lianrel  ivreath  makers.     1,  $4.00. 

lianndresses.  1,  $3.00;  2,  $3.69;  2,  $4.00;  1, 
$4.50;  1,$4.62;  6,  $5.00;  4,  $5.08;  1,$6..00;  1,  $7.50; 
total,  19;  average  per  week,  $4.81. 

Mailing  calendars.     1,  $7.00. 

marking  in  stockroom.     1,  $4.00. 

Nursemaids.  1,  $2.50;  3,  $3.00;  1,  $3.46;  4, 
$4.00;  1,  $4.50;  2,  $5.00;  ],  $9.00;  total,  13;  average 
per  week,  $4.19. 

Nurses.     1,  $6.00. 

Office  work.  3,  $3.-50;  2,  $4.00;  5,  $5.00;  8, 
$6.00;  1,  $7.00;  1,  $8.00;  total,  20;  average  per  week, 
$5.32. 

Pantry  srirls.    3,   $3.23;  3,   $4.00;  1,   $4.15;  2, 

$5.00;  total,  9;  average  per  week.  $3.98. 1,  $12.00 

(mob);  1,  $14.00  (mob);  total,  2;  average,  $13.00 
(mob). 

Paper  flower  makers.     1,  $2.50. 

Parlor  maids.     2,  $4.00. 

Pick  over  nuts.     1,  $4.00. 

Plate  press  feeders.     1,  $4.00. 

Power  machine  work.     1,  $6.00. 

Press  clippingr.  2,  $4.00;  2,  $4..50;  I,  $6.00; 
total,  5;  average  per  week,  $4.60. 

Publishers  (light  work).    1,  $3..50. 

Bestaurant  work.  1,  $3.00;  1,  $4.00;  2,  $5.00; 
total,  4;  average  per  week,  $4,25. 

Saleswomen.     1,  $3.50;  2,  $4.00;  8,  $5.00;  11, 
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$6.00;  1,$7.00;  2,  $8.00;  total, 25;  average  per  week, 
$5.62. 

Scrubwomen.  2,  $6.00;  1,  $9.00;  total,  3;  aver- 
age per  week,  $5.U0. 

Seamstresses.  1,  $2.30;  1,  $3.00;  2,  $7.00; 
total,  4;  average  per  week,  $4.82. 

Second  girls.  3,  $3.00;  1,  $3.50;  2,  $4.00;  3, 
$4.50;  2,  $5.00;  total,  11 ;  average  per  week,  $4.00. 

Shirt  makers.     1,  $6.00. 

Sliopwork.  1,  $4.00;  1,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  total, 
3;  average  per  week,  $5.00. 

Stenoerapliers.  3,  $5.00;  6,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00; 
4,  $8.00;  3,  $10.00;  total,  17;  average  per  week,  $7.05. 

Stitcliers  (leather).  1,  $6.00;  1,  $7.00;  total,  2; 
average  per  week,  $6.50. 


Stitchers.  2,  $5.00;  1,  $6.00;  4,  $7.00;  total,  7; 
average  per  week,  $6.28. 

Switch  hoard  operators.     1,  $5.00. 

Telegraph  operators.     1,  $5.00. 

Trousers  makers.     1,  $10.00. 

'«Vattresses.  7,  $3.00;  2,  $3.46;  3,  43.50;  6, 
$4.00;  4,  $4.50;  18,  $5.00;  7,  $6.00;  1,  $8.00;  total, 
48;  average  per  week,  $4.59. 1,  $16.00  {mob). 

Washerwomen.     1,  $9.00. 

Writers.     1,  $5.00. 

Vnskilled  work.  7,  $4.00;  1,  $4.06;  1,  $4.50; 
6,  $5.00;  1,  $5.42;  2,  $6.00;  total,  17;  average  per 
week,  $4.64. 


The  1,020  males  found  places  in  123  branches  of  occupation  and  the 
852  females  in  82  branches  of  occupation. 

As  regards  the  time  unemployed,  it  is  stated  by  the  registry  clerks  in 
the  Office  that  there  is  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  applicants  to  give  a 
long  period  of  unemployment  as  they  seem  to  fear  that,  if  they  state  that 
they  have  been  out  of  work  for  a  long  period  of  time,  it  will  interfere  with 
their  getting  a  situation.  For  this  reason,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  registry 
clerks  that  the  applicants  minimize  the  extent  of  unemployment,  and  in 
that  way  magnify  the  period  of  employment.  ^Nevertheless,  the  Bureau 
can  present  only  those  figures  which  were  given  by  the  applicants,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  qualification  just  stated. 

The  four  males  for  whom  positions  were  secured  in  professional  ser- 
vice had  been  out  of  employment,  as  stated  by  them,  on  an  average,  one 
month.  Considering  domestic  service,  the  131  males  had  been  unemployed 
about  two  months  on  an  average  and  the  485  females  more  than  two 
months  and  one-half.  The  73  males  in  personal  service  reported  them- 
selves as  having  been  unemployed  less  than  one  month,  while  the  Y4  fe- 
males so  engaged  reported  three  and  one-quarter  months  unemployment. 
The  277  males  in  trade  (mercantile  service)  had  been  unemployed,  on  an 
average,  more  than  a  month  and  one-half  and  the  101  females  nearly  four 
and  one-half  months.  The  83  males  in  transportation  had  been  unem- 
ployed, on  the  average,  a  little  less  than  a  month  and  one-half.  The  199 
males  in  manufacturing  industries  had  been  unemployed,  on  an  average, 
a  little  less  than  a  month  and  one-half  and  the  169  females  very  nearly 
four  months.  The  75  male  laborers  had  been  unemployed,  on  an  average, 
more  than  two  months.  The  93  apprentices  (comprising  boys  who  went 
to  work  in  different  lines  of  business  to  learn  the  same  or  a  trade)  reported 
a  little  over  a  month  of  unemployment  on  the  average.  The  44  unskilled 
workmen  reported  one  and  one-quarter  months  of  unemployment  and  the 
18  unskilled  women  employees  more  than  four  months. 

Employers  in  the  various  lines  of  industry  call,  as  a  rule,  for  skilled 
help;  that  is,  they  require  some  previous  acquaintance  with  the  business. 
The  three  males  in  the  professional  class  who  were  supplied  with  work 
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reported  an  average  experience  of  11  years;  the  105  males  in  domestic 
service,  six  and  one-half  years,  and  the  446  females,  very  nearly  nine 
years;  the  61  males  in  personal  service,  IOI/2  years,  and  the  65  females, 
81/4  years;  the  160  males  in  trade,  two  and  three-quarters  years,  and  the 
Y5  females,  two  years;  the  71  males  in  transportation  reported  an  experi- 
ence of  nearly  eight  years;  the  37  males  in  agriculture,  more  than  10 
years;  the  163  males  in  manufactures,  nearly  7%  years,  and  the  136 
females,  three  years ;  the  47  day  laborers,  814  years ;  the  17  male  appren- 
tices, about  one  and  one-quarter  years;  the  20  unskilled  workmen,  5l^ 
years,  and  the  13  unskilled  female  employees,  five  years. 

Of  the  1,872  persons  considered,  392  did  not  state  their  experience, 
the  probability  being  that  they  had  had  none;  58  stated  frankly  that  they 
had  had  no  experience.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  450,  or  24.04  per 
cent,  of  those  supplied  with  situations  had  had  no  previous  experience  in 
the  line  of  business  in  which  they  took  service. 

From  December  3,  1906,  to  January  31,  1907,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees' applications  filed  at  the  State  Free  Employment  Office  amounted 
to  13,014.  For  the  first  four  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Office  (Decem- 
ber 3  to  6),  the  number  of  applications  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  the  records  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrive  at  the  industry  classifica- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  industry  classification  is  reckoned  from  Decem- 
ber 7,  1906,  to  January  31,  1907,  and  covers  10,536  applications. 

The  number  in  each  industry  class  and  the  percentage  for  each  class 
of  the  total  number  are  shown  in  Table  XI. 


Table  XL- 

- 

Industry  Classes.     Numbers  and  Percentages. 

Industry  Classes. 

Employees' 
Applica- 
tions Filed 

Percent- 
ages 

Industry  Classes. 

Employees' 
Applica- 
tions Filed 

Percent- 
ages 

Government  service, 
Professional  service, 
Domestic  service. 
Personal  service. 
Trade  (mercantile  service), 
Transportation  service. 
Agriculture  (farm  laborers). 

2 

36 

2,479 

1,115 

2,283 

747 

214 

0.02 

0.34 

23.54 

10.54 

21.68 

7.09 

2.03 

The  Fisheries, 

Manufactures, 

Mining,         .... 

Laborers  (general  or  day),     . 

Apprentices, 

Totals, 

1 

2,423 

9 

862 

365 

0.01 
23.01 
0.09 
8.18 
3.47 

10,536 

100.00 

It  will  be  noted  that  those  in  domestic  service  numbered  2,479,  or 
23.54  per  cent,  this  industry  class  being  the  largest  as  regards  both  num- 
bers and  percentages.  The  next  largest  industry  class  is  manufactures, 
with  a  total  of  2,423,  or  23.01  per  cent;  the  next  largest,  trade  (mercan- 
tile service),  with  a  total  of  2,283,  or  21.68  per  cent.  These  three  in- 
dustry classes  represent  7,185  out  of  the  10,536  persons  considered,  or 
68.23  per  cent. 

In  Table  XII  are  shown,  by  sex,  the  classified  ages  of  the  10,536 
persons  who  made  applications  for  positions. 
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Table  XII.  —  Employees  hy  Sex  and  Age. 


Sex  and  Classified  Ages. 


Numbers 


Percentages 


Males  :  14,  15  years, 
16-20  years, 
21  years  and  over, 

Females  :  14,  15  years, 

16-20  years,      . 
21  years  and  over. 

Totals,    .... 

Both  Sexes  :  14,  15  years, 
16-20  years, 
21  years  and  over, 

Totals,    .... 


160 
1,748 
5,819 

45 

692 

2,072 


10,536 


1.52 
16.59 
55.23 

0.43 

6.57 

19.66 


100.00 


205 
2,440 
7,891 


10,536 


1.94 
23.16 
74.90 


100.00 


This  table  shows  that  160  males  and  45  females  under  16  years  of 
age  have  applied  for  work.  No  children  under  14  years  of  age  have  ap- 
plied for  positions. 

Of  the  young  persons  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  or  2,440,  1,748 
were  males  and  692  females.  Of  the  7,891  adults,  5,819  were  males  and 
2,072  females.  Of  the  whole  number  of  applicants,  1.94  per  cent  were 
under  16  years  of  age;  23.16  per  cent,  from  16  to  20  years  of  age;  and 
74.90  per  cent,  21  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  reader  should  not  forget  that  the  737  persons  included  in  Tables 
I  to  IV  and  the  1,872  persons  included  in  Tables  VII  to  X  do  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  number  of  persons  to  whom  positions  have  been  offered, 
while  the  10,536  employees'  applications  represent  80.96  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  applications,  or  13,014,  made  between  the  opening  of  the 
Office  on  December  3,  1906,  and  January  31,  1907. 


INSURANCE    AGAINST    UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    FOR- 
EIGN   COUNTRIES. 


Under  an  order  issued  November  20,  1902,  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bu- 
reau {Kaiserliches  Statistische  Ami)  of  Germany  conducted  an  investigation 
to  determine  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  Germany  as  well  as  the  need  and 
advisability  of  establishing  some  system  of  insurance  against  the  results  of 
involuntary  unemployment,  and,  to  this  end,  made  a  careful  study  of  all 
measures  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  in  other  countries.  The 
results  of  the  Bureau's  investigation  were  published  in  1906.^  From  the 
report,  and  the  monthly  journals  of  that  Bureau,  we  have  gathered  some 
facts  relative  to  institutions  for  insurance  against  unemployment  in  various 
countries. 


1  Die  bestehenden  Einrichtungen  zur  Verzicherung  gegen  die  Folgen  der  Arbeitslosigkeit 
im  Ausland  und  im  Deutschen  Reich.  —  Berlin. 
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Wherever  trade  roiionism  is  strongly  developed^  organized  workingmen 
are  protected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  results  of  invohmtary  unem- 
ployment. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
'Norway,  and  Germany  provide  benefits  for  unemployed  members;  and  many 
other  organizations,  such  as  friendly  societies  and  co-operative  associations, 
afford  similar  protection. 

In  all  countries  the  employment  bureau  is  found  to  be  the  most  potent 
means  of  assistance  for  the  unemployed,  and  many  organizations,  maintaining 
funds  for  insurance  against  imemployment,  maintain  also  free  employment 
agencies  and  do  not  grant  out-of-work  benefits  until  convinced  that  no  suitable 
employment  can  be  found  for  the  member  in  need.  In  many  cases  traveling 
expenses  are  paid  in  order  to  enable  members  to  accept  work  away  from  home. 
The  aim  of  unemployment  insurance  is  not  to  give  charity  but  to  furnish  aid, 
during  temporary  lack  of  employment,  to  persons  willing,  able,  and  accustomed 
to  work. 

In  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Switzerland  trade  unions 
are  assisted  in  the  support  of  the  unemployed  by  local  public  authorities.  In 
France  a  national  law,  passed  in  1905,  provides  that  government  subsidies  shall 
be  granted  to  recognized  unemployment  insurance  funds ;  ^  and  in  Norway, 
similar  provision  is  made  by  a  law,-  passed  June  12,  1906. 

Switzerland  has  no  federal  legislation  relative  to  insurance  for  the 
unemployed.  Several  local  institutions  have  been  established,  however,  to 
provide  insurance  against  unemployment.  The  earliest  efforts  to  protect  the 
unemployed  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  public  workshops  offering  direct 
employment,  or  public  employment  offices  through  which  work  might  be  ob- 
tained. The  public  employment  offices  of  the  various  cities  are  united  under 
a  federal  office.  Swiss  trade  unions  provide  benefits  for  unemployed  mem- 
bers, but,  as  in  most  countries,  they  reach  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  work- 
ing population. 

The  city  of  Berne,  on  April  1,  1893,  established  a  Fund  for  Insurance 
against  Unemployment  in  connection  with  the  Municipal  Emplo}Tnent  Bu- 
reau to  be  supported  by  contributions  from  workmen,  employers,  and  public 
authorities.  The  membership  fees  required  of  workmen  are  very  small.  To 
eliminate  abuses  of  the  privileges  offered  by  the  Fund,  the  regulations  govern- 
ing it  have  been  remodeled  at  various  times.  In  May,  1900,  the  duties  of  the 
Municipal  Employment  Bureau  and  the  Fund  for  Insurance  against  Unem- 
ployment were  merged  in  the  Municipal  Bureau  of  Labor.  The  city  pays 
13,000  francs  ($2,316)  a  year  toward  the  support  of  the  Fund.  To  become 
members  of  the  Fund  persons  must  be  able  and  Avilling  to  work  and  must  not 
be  over  60  years  of  age.  For  all  city  emplo3'ees  membership  is  obligatory,  and 
an  effort  to  make  membership  obligatory  for  all  workingmen  in  the  city  was 
made  in  October,  1900,  but  failed. 

The  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  by  law  of  May  19,  1894,  authorized  all  com- 
munes (singly  or  in  groups)  to  establish  funds  for  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment, membership  in  which  should  be  obligatory  for  all  male  workmen 
earning  an  average  daily  wage  of  less  than  five  francs  ($0,965)  and  optional 
for  those  earning  more  than  five  francs.  Under  this  law  the  city  of  St.  Gall 
determined,  June  23,  1895,  to  establish  a  fund  on  trial  for  two  years.     This 

*  The  word  "fund,"  as  used  in  the   reports  on  which  this  article  is  based,  signifies  an 
association  or  organization,  as  well  as  the  moneys  conti-oUed  thereby. 
^  See  Reichsarbeitsblatt,  Berlin,  July,  1906. 
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fund,  however,  failed  to  affect  the  situation  as  desired,  and  was  discontinued 
at  the  end  of  the  two  years.  The  experiment  at  St.  Gall  is  the  only  attempt 
at  strictly  obligatory  unemployment  insurance  known  in  any  country;  the 
cities  of  Basel  (1894-1900)  and  Zurich  (1895-1898)  both  considered  projects 
for  similar  funds,  but  abandoned  them. 

Voluntary  insurance  against  the  results  of  unemployment,  which  has 
prospered  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  wherever  tried,  had  its  beginning  in  the 
fund  established  at  Berne.  Such  insurance  appeals  particularly  to  the  more 
thrifty  workmen  in  the  trades  in  which  dull  seasons  inevitably  occur.  Build- 
ing trades  workmen  and  laborers  make  up  95  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
fund  at  Berne  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Unemployment  Fund  of  the  Workmen's  Association  of  Basel,  started 
in  1901,  presents  a  mixed  form  of  self-help  and  voluntary  insurance.  Every 
workingman  earning  more  than  300  francs  ($57.90)  and  less  than  1,800  francs 
($347.40)  a  year,  who  lives  in  Basel  and  is  employed  there,  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership; assessments  are  graded  in  three  classes,  according  to  wages  received. 
In  the  second  year  the  membership  reached  1,174,  in  1904  it  had  fallen  to 
506,  and  in  1905  to  401,  the  majority  of  workingmen,  outside  the  building 
trades,  being  unwilling  to  pay  assessments  —  even  small  ones  —  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  federal  unemployment 
insurance  fund  in  Switzerland,  upon  which  a  report  was  presented  in  Novem- 
ber, 1904,  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  the  cantons  devoted  chiefly  to  agricul- 
ture no  need  for  such  insurance  was  recognized,  while  the  industrial  cantons 
were  quite  generally  in  favor  of  it. 

Germany  has  no  legislation  as  yet  relating  to  insurance  for  the  imem- 
ployed.  Various  projects  for  such  legislation  have  been  advanced  propos- 
ing unemployment  insurance,  with  government  support,  and  in  conjunction 
with  labor  organizations,  sickness  or  old-age  insurance  institutions,  undenomi- 
national employment  offices,  cities,  towns,  or  other  public  corporations. 

Insurance  for  the  unemployed  is  provided  in  Germany,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, chiefly  by  the  labor  organizations,  some  of  which,  notably  the  unions  of 
printers,  have  paid  out-of-work  benefits  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  obligatory  out-of-work  insurance.  In 
the  cities  of  Cologne  and  Leipzig,  funds  for  optional  insurance  have  been  es- 
tablished by  private  initiative  and  receive  support  from  municipal  authorities. 

The  fund  in  Cologne,  established  in  1896,  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  employment  office  and  operates  from  the  15th  of  December  to  the  15th 
of  the  following  March,  each  winter.  The  Leipzig  fund,  established  perma- 
nently in  1904,  offers  insurance  against  unemployment  at  any  time  of  the  year 
for  male  residents  of  the  city  who  have  been  residents  at  least  13  consecutive 
months  and  are  not  less  than  16  nor  more  than  60  years  of  age. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  also  furnished  by  retail  co-operative  socie- 
ties and  in  some  instances  by  individual  employers  or  firms.  A  few  firms 
maintain  obligatory  savings  funds  for  their  employees,  thereby  forcing  them 
to  make  some  provision  for  a  time  of  unemployment.  Two  wholly  private 
insurance  companies,  in  Stuttgart  and  Hamburg,  offer  insurance  against  un- 
employment. 

Belg-ium  shows  a  more  extended  development  of  the  system  of  public 
aid  for  unemployment  insurance  than  any  other  country.  The  majority  of 
Belgian  cities  and  a  number  of  provinces  either  maintain  or  subsidize  unem- 
ployment insurance  funds.    The  strong  local  development  of  labor  organizations 
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has  made  possible  a  proportionately  strong  local  development  of  insurance 
for  the  unemployed.  In  1897,  the  Province  of  Liege  made  the  first  allow- 
ance from  public  funds  to  aid  trade  unions  in  Belgium  in  insuring  their 
members  against  unemployment.  The  movement,  which  has  since  become  gen- 
eral, however,  had  its  real  beginning  in  Ghent,  where  trade  unions  are  most 
strongly  developed.  In  1897,  about  one-half  the  trade  unions  in  the  city  (23 
out  of  43)  paid  benefits  to  unemployed  members,  and  several  allowed  travel- 
ing benefits,  but  aid  from  the  public  treasury  was  not  provided  until  August, 
1901,  when,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  by  a  special  municipal 
commission  on  unemployment,  the  city  established  a  fund  to  supplement  unem- 
ployment benefits  paid  by  trade  unions  and  any  similar  provisions  made  by 
individuals  for  their  own  protection. 

The  investigation,  which  resulted  in  this  recommendation,  caused  a 
notable  increase  in  activity  among  trade  unions.  In  1898,  unions  in  Ghent 
paid  15,000  francs  ($2,895)  in  support  of  unemployed  members,  and  in  1901 
the  amount  had  increased  to  43,000  francs  ($8,299).  In  1905,  the  amount 
was  35,559  francs  ($6,863),  supplemented  by  18,108  francs  ($3,495)  from  the 
municipal  unemployment  fund.  The  Ghent  system  has  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful as  a  means  of  stimulating  self-help  among  workingmen  and  has  been 
adopted,  with  various  modifications,  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Belgium. 

Under  the  Ghent  system  trade  imions  may  obtain  aid  in  the  support  of 
their  unemployed  members  by  conforming  to  certain  rules  of  the  Municipal 
Unemployment  Fund,  notably  by  adopting  regulations  approved  by  the  Fund 
and  by  submitting  monthly  returns  of  the  benefits  paid  by  them  to  unemployed 
members.  The  supplements  allowed  by  the  Fund  never  exceed  the  amount  of 
benefits  provided  by  the  unions,  the  maximum  being  one  franc  ($0,193)  a  day 
for  not  more  than  60  days  a  year  for  each  beneficiary.  Persons  idle  on  account 
of  strikes  or  lockouts,  or  because  of  sickness  or  physical  disability,  are  not  en- 
titled to  receive  unemployment  benefits.  For  workingmen  not  belonging  to 
trade  unions  similar  benefits  are  provided  through  the  General  Savings  and 
Pension  Bank  (Caisse  general  d'epargne  et  de  retraite),  every  workingman 
who  holds  a  deposit  book  in  this  bank  being  entitled  to  supplements  for  any 
sums  withdrawn  by  him  for  use  during  unemployment.  The  effort  to  insure 
unorganized  workmen  has  not  met  with  success,  however,  in  Ghent,  and  other 
cities  have  not  copied  this  feature  of  the  system. 

Some  agitation  has  been  made  to  obtain  national  legislation  in  favor  of 
unemployment  funds  in  Belgium,  but,  so  far,  without  efl'ect. 

The  only  countries  supplementing  the  unemployment  funds  by  grants  from 
the  national  treasuries  are  France  and  Norway. 

In  France,  a  national  fund  for  the  subvention  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance was  created  by  the  provisions  of  the  finance  law  of  April  22,  1905.  The 
matter  had  been  under  consideration  for  some  time.  Trade  unions  in  France 
have  for  years  insured  their  members  against  the  results  of  involuntary  un- 
employment, an  investigation  in  1894  showing  that  87  unions,  with  16,250 
members,  paid  regular  unemployment  benefits,  while  a  second  investigation 
in  1902  showed  that  310  imions,  with  30,297  members,  provided  such  bene- 
fits. Several  tovms  (15  in  July,  1906)  grant  municipal  aid  to  unemployment 
funds. 

The  national  fund  created  by  the  law  of  1905  began  with  an  allowance 
of  11,000  francs  ($21,230)  from  the  public  treasury  to  provide  subsidies  for 
unemployment  funds  conforming  to  certain  requirements.  The  funds  must 
be  composed  entirely  of  workpeople,  and  in  large  cities  must  be  made  up  of 
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at  least  100  members  of  the  same  or  kindred  trades.  In  places  of  less  than 
20,000  population,  funds  having  50  members  of  various  trades  may  receive 
State  subsidies  provided  they  also  receive  municipal  aid  and  are  under  munic- 
ipal control.  Grants  may  also  be  made  to  funds  maintained  by  central  or 
federal  organizations  and  allowing  traveling  benefits  only.  The  regulations 
of  each  fund  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  ministry  of  commerce.  Every 
fund  must  act  as  a  free  emplo}Tnent  office,  and  no  fund  may  allow  benefits  to 
any  imemployed  member  who  refuses  to  accept  such  suitable  employment  as 
may  be  offered  him.  The  maximum  benefit  for  which  supplementary  aid  may 
be  obtained  from  the  State  is  two  francs  ($0,386)  a  day  for  not  more  than  60 
days  a  year.  Each  fund  must  collect  from  its  members,  during  each  half- 
year,  assessments  amounting  to  at  least  one-third  the  sum  paid  by  the  fund 
in  unemployment  benefits,  and  the  State  subsidy  must  not  exceed  16  per  cent 
of  the  benefits  paid. 

During  the  year  1905,  subventions  amoimting  to  27,690  francs  ($5,344) 
were  allowed  to  47  unions.  The  unemployed  persons  benefited  numbered 
6,645  out  of  33,682  members,  and  the  number  of  days  for  which  benefits  were 
paid  was  90,700,  the  amount  of  benefits  paid  by  the  funds  being  167,713  francs 
($32,369). 

In  Norway,  trade  unions  have  for  some  years  insured  their  members 
against  involuntary  unemployment,  allowing  both  local  and  traveling  benefits 
and,  in  some  cases,  special  aid  in  addition.  In  1902,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  government  aid  for  the  unions  in  this  work,  and  a  bill  providing  for 
such  aid  was  presented  in  the  Storthing.  It  was  rejected,  but  the  agitation 
was  continued,  and  in  September,  1905,  another  bill  was  presented  which  be- 
came a  law  June  12,  1906. 

The  law  entered  into  effect  October  1,  1906,  and  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1911.  It  provides  that  every  Norwegian  unemploy- 
ment fund,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
grant  from  the  national  treasury  equal  to  one-fourth  the  amount  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  paid  by  it  to  such  members  as  are  Norwegian  citizens  or  have 
resided  in  the  country  during  the  preceding  five  years.  The  grants  are  to  be 
made  quarterly.  Unemployment  funds,  to  be  entitled  to  grants,  must  obtain 
at  least  one-half  their  regular  income  from  assessments  of  members.  In  addi- 
tion, they  must  allow  out-of-work  benefits  to  such  members  only  as  shall  have 
been  members  for  at  least  six  months  and  shall  have  paid  assessments  for  at 
least  26  weeks  since  last  receiving  benefits;  they  must  not  pay  local  benefits 
for  unemplo5rment  lasting  less  than  three  days,  and,  as  local  benefits,  must 
not  pay  more  than  one-half  the  average  daily  wage  for  the  trade  in  which  the 
member  has  been  employed;  they  must  not  pay  benefits  to  any  one  member 
for  more  than  90  days  in  a  year;  must  require  unemployed  members  to  accept 
whatever  suitable  employment  is  offered  them ;  must  provide  for  levying  special 
assessments  when  the  regular  dues  are  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund ; 
must  not  pay  benefits  to  members  who  are  members  of  another  unemployment 
fund  or  who  receive  similar  benefits  from  a  sick  benefit  fund ;  and  must  pay 
benefits  to  such  members  only  as  are  able  and  willing  to  work  and  are  out  of 
employment  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  persons  involved  in  a  strike  or 
lockout  not  being  entitled  to  benefits.  The  burden  of  subsidizing  unemploy- 
ment funds  is  to  be  shared  with  the  State  by  the  cities  and  towns,  the  latter 
paying  two-thirds  of  the  amounts  granted. 

Great  Britain,  under  a  law  known  as  the  Unemployed  WorTcmen  Act, 
passed  August  11,  1905,  provides  aid  for  persons  out  of  employment  through 
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no  fault  of  their  own^  but  the  measures  taken  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
insurance.  The  earliest  known  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed were  established  by  British  trade  unions,  and  the  unions  still  bear  an 
important  part  in  supporting  the  unemployed,  although  they  reach  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  working  population  of  the  country.  In  1899,  of  the  100 
most  important  trade  unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  1,111,329 
out  of  1,820,546  organized  workingmen,  71  unions  provided  unemployed  bene- 
fits for  about  800,000  persons,  being  only  six  per  cent  of  the  British  working- 
population.  The  rules  governing  unemployed  benefits  and  traveling  benefits 
are,  generally,  so  framed  as  to  hinder  misuse  of  the  funds;  care  is  taken  not 
to  grant  out-of-work  relief  to  persons  entitled  to  sickness  or  accident  benefits 
or  to  persons  who  lose  their  employment  through  misconduct  or  other  fault 
of  their  own. 

In  Austria  and  Hungary  no  attempts  have  been  made  as  yet  to  secure 
support  for  the  unemployed  from  public  funds.  In  1900,  39  per  cent  of 
Austrian  trade  unions  paid  out-of-work  benefits  to  members  and  51  per  cent 
allowed  traveling  benefits. 

In  Hung-ary,  both  classes  of  benefits  are  allowed,  17  out  of  18  national 
organizations  and  18  out  of  27  local  organizations  paying  them  in  1904.  No 
sharp  distinction  is  dra^Ti,  however,  between  the  unemployed,  properly  so- 
called,  and  persons  who,  through  old-age,  long  illness,  or  other  causes,  are 
unfit  for  work. 

In  Denmark,  workingmen  are  strongly  organized,  the  membership  of  the 
labor  unions  being  about  44  per  cent  of  the  working  population  of  the  country. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  labor  unions  have  well-established  funds  for  the 
payment  of  out-of-work  benefits,  and  many  unions  act  as  employment  bu- 
reaus. The  first  benefit  fund  for  the  unemployed  in  Denmark,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  was  established  among  the  printers. 

In  1901,  agitation  was  begun  to  procure  State  assistance  for  such  unions 
as  support  their  unemployed  members  and  for  such  cities  and  towns  as  show 
special  need.  In  1902,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion, and,  in  1905,  a  second  commission  was  appointed  which  presented  its 
report  in  March,  1906.  During  the  years  since  1901  several  bills  providing 
for  support  for  unemployment  funds  have  been  presented  in  the  Folkething, 
but  no  legislation  on  the  subject  has  yet  been  passed. 

In  Italy,  efforts  to  support  the  unemployed  are  made  by  labor  organiza- 
tions without  aid  from  public  authorities.  Investigations  of  conditions  rela- 
tive to  unemployment  have  been  conducted  by  private  initiative  in  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  Milan.  In  Bologna  (1896)  and  in  Venice  (1901)  funds  were 
established  to  provide  support  for  unemployed  workmen,  but  in  both  cases 
they  have  amounted  practically  to  charitable  organizations  and  have  not  ful- 
filled the  purpose  intended.  In  Milan,  in  1905,  the  Humanitarian  Society 
established  an  unemployment  fund  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  out-of-work  funds  maintained  by  labor  organizations. 

Trade  unions  in  the  ^Netherlands  are  not  strongly  developed,  and,  in 
consequence,  little  insurance  against  rmemployment  is  provided.  In  1903, 
only  nine  out  of  46  trade  unions  allowed  out-of-work  benefits.  Since  1893, 
the  matter  of  providing  protection  for  the  unemployed  at  public  expense  has 
been  considered  from  time  to  time  by  various  bodies.  Commissions  appointed 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1893  and  1897,  to  investigate  conditions,  reported  that 
nothing  could  be  done  because  of  lack  of  organization  among  workingmen. 
The  report  of  a  third  commission,  appointed  in  1900,  outlines  a  plan  for  com- 
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munal  aid  for  active  "imemployinent  insurance  funds,  but  no  trial  of  this  has 
as  yet  been  reported. 

In  Swecleii,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  public  support  for  the 
unemployed.  Out-of-work  benefits  allowed  by  trade  unions  provide  protec- 
tion for  29  per  cent  of  organized  worldngmen,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  working  population. 


THE    METROPOLITAN    DISTRICT. 


In  the  30  years  subsequent  to  1875  the  population  of  the  city  of  Boston 
rose  from  341,919  to  595,380,  an  increase  of  more  than  74  per  cent,  according 
to  the  Decennial  Census  of  1905.  The  increase  since  the  first  of  May,  1905, 
has  undoubtedly  carried  the  figures  above  the  six-hundred-thousand  mark.  No 
additional  territory  has  been  acquired  since  1873,  and  the  growth  is  therefore 
within  a  comparatively  restricted  area.  The  central  municipal  district  known 
as  the  "  city  proper,"  excluding  the  outlying  wards  comprising  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  Dorchester,  West  Eoxbury,  Brighton,  Charlestown,  and  Eox- 
bury,  still  contains  over  one-quarter  of  the  entire  population,  notwithstanding 
the  absorption  of  large  residential  sections  under  the  advancing  requirements 
of  industry  and  commerce.  The  growth  within  this  district  during  the  decade 
preceding  the 'last  Census  was,  of  course,  very  much  less  than  in  other  sections 
of  the  city,  the  increase  being  only  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  population 
shown  in  1895,  while  the  increase  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  for  the  decade,  was 
nearly  30  per  cent.  This  central  district  contains  a  comparatively  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  population  than  it  held  10  years  ago,  while  the  districts  of  Eox- 
bury, Dorchester,  West  Eoxbury,  and  Brighton  each  contain  a  constantly  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  population.  South  Boston  and  Charlestown  have 
slightly  smaller  proportions  than  they  held  in  1895,  while,  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  under  the  harbor,  East  Boston  has  exhibited  increase. 

The  growth  of  the  city  of  Boston,  however,  is  closely  connected  vi^ith  that 
of  the  suburban  districts  through  which  various  lines  of  steam  and  electric 
railways  extend  in  every  direction  from  the  city  itself.  The  city  proper,  the 
focus  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  Boston,  the  heart  of  the  city, 
throbbing  during  every  business  day  with  the  activities  of  trade,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  centre  of  a  constantly  expanding  circle,  within  which  may  be  found 
approximately  one  million  and  a  quarter  persons,  or  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  cities  and  towns  within  this  limit  com- 
prise the  so-called  Metropolitan  District  or  "  Greater  Boston,"  as  that  term  is 
usually  employed,  or  as  it  has  been  fixed  by  various  commissions  which  have 
considered  subjects  relating  to  Boston  and  its  immediate  suburbs. 

Attempts  to  Organize  a  Metropolitan  District. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  446  of  the  Acts  of  1894,  a  board  of  three 
commissioners  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  that  year  to  investigate  "  the 
subject  of  a  general  municipal  administration  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  ad- 
joining municipalities." 

The  investigation  was  intended  to  ascertain  (1)  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  general  government,  with  limited  powers  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  the 
surrounding  cities  and  towns,  generally  denominated  the  "metropolitan  dis- 
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trict/'  allowing  each  municipality  independence  in  local  affairs,  but  conferring 
upon  the  general  government  authority  in  matters  which  can  be  administered  to 
better  advantage  by  a  general  government,  and  (2)  the  advisability  of  imiting 
cities  and  towns  into  one  municipality  by  annexing  the  same,  or  any  of  them, 
to  the  city  of  Boston,  or  (3)  the  advisability  of  any  other  system  of  entire  or 
partial  union  of  such  municipalities  for  purposes  of  municipal  administration. 
The  investigation  naturally  became  simplified  into  two  general  questions :  ( 1 ) 
whether  there  should  be  union  by  annexation  or  (3)  union  under  a  county  form 
of  government. 

Briefly  stated,  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  metropolitan  district  and  its  people,  with  their  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  historical  interests  and  sentiments,  are  these : 

First.  That  there  is  no  manifest  and  general  demand  for  annexation  of  the  other  cities 
and  the  towns  of  the  metropolitan  district  to  Boston. 

Second.  That  it  is  desirable  to  simpUfy  the  now  comphcated  systems  of  government  of 
this  metropolitan  district  by  bringing  all  of  its  municipaUties  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
county,  this  to  have  larger  legislative  and  administrative  powers  than  counties  in  tliis  State 
have  hitherto  possessed. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  changes  proposed,  the  Commission 
recommended  to  the  General  Court  in  1896  the  adoption  of  a  Law  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Creation  of  a  New  County,  which  shall  include 
Boston  and  the  Surroimding  Cities  and  Towns."  The  new  county  as  defined 
in  the  act  was  to  include  the  following  29  municipalities : 


Boston, 

Medford, 

Lynn, 

Chelsea, 

Melrose, 

Nahant, 

Revere, 

Newton, 

Saugus, 

Winthrop, 

Somer\alle, 

Swampscott, 

Arlington, 

Stoneham, 

BrookUne, 

Belmont, 

Wakefield, 

Dedham, 

Cambridge, 

Waltham, 

Hyde  Park, 

Everett, 

Watertown, 

Milton, 

Lexington, 

Winchester, 

Quincy. 

Maiden, 

Woburn, 

The  bill  also  provided  that  the  question  of  forming  the  above  cities  and 
towns  into  a  metropolitan  district  should  be  submitted  to  the  public  for  a  refer- 
endum vote,  so  modified  that  there  might  be  a  double  test  —  a  vote  both  by  mu- 
nicipalities and  by  the  people.  In  this  way  was  to  be  avoided  the  possibility  of 
bringing  about  the  change  by  the  vote  of  two  or  three  of  the  larger  municipali- 
ties in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  nearly  all  the  smaller  communities.  In  case 
the  referendum  vote  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  district, 
the  bill  further  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  commission  to  formu- 
late a  plan  of  control  for  the  new  county,  and  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  the 
proper  functions  to  the  official  body  which  would  be  elected  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided to  have  control  over  the  various  functions  assigned  to  it.  A  statement 
regarding  the  disposition  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commission's  report 
and  recommendations,  and  of  the  bill  proposed  by  them  for  passage,  appears 
below. 

The  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  1896,  on  receiving  the  report  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan District  Commission,  referred  it  to  the  Committee  on  Metropolitan 
Affairs  and  sent  it,  thus  referred,  up  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence.  The  Senate 
referred  the  report,  in  non-concurrence,  to  the  Committees  on  Metropolitan 
Affairs  and  Counties,  sitting  jointly,  in  which  action  the  House  concurred.    The 
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committees  to  which  the  report  was  referred  recommended  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  next  General  Court,  which  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  House. 
In  1897,  a  similar  disposal  was  made  of  the  Commission's  report,  except  that  it 
was  referred  to  the  single  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Affairs,  in  which  ref- 
erence the  Senate  concurred,  and  the  committee's  report  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  next  General  Court  was  accepted  by  the  House.  The  Legislatures 
for  the  respective  years  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  1903,  1904,  and  1905 
disposed  of  the  Commission's  report  in  the  same  manner  as  in  1897,  each  Legis- 
lature referring  the  matter  to  the  next  succeeding  General  Court.  The  only 
departure  from  this  routine  was  in  1904,  when  the  report,  after  being  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Affairs,  was  recommitted  to  the  same  com- 
mittee for  reconsideration,  and  the  same  formality  was  repeated.  The  report 
now  stands  referred  to  the  General  Court  of  1907. 

In  addition  to  its  action  with  reference  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission's report,  the  Legislature  has  of  late  years  considered  certain  petitions 
and  bills,  in  one  form  or  another,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Metro- 
politan District;  a  new  coimty,  including  Boston  and  adjoining  cities  and 
tovms;  or  a  Greater  Boston  by  annexation.  Thus  in  1898  petitions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  a  new  metropolitan  county,  which  should  include 
the  city  of  Boston  and  surrounding  cities  and  towns,  were  received  from 
the  Citizens'  Trade  Association  of  Cambridge,  the  Arlington  Improvement 
iVssociation,  the  West  Somerville  Board  of  Trade,  the  Maiden  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Young  Men's  Assembly  of  Watertown,  the  Citizens'  Club  of  Waltham,  and 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  while  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  submitted  a 
remonstrance  against  the  establishment  of  a  county  which  might  include  Cam- 
bridge. In  1900,  a  petition  with  accompanying  bill  was  submitted  for  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  Greater  Boston  by  permitting  towns  and  cities  adjoining 
to  be  annexed  by  concurrent  vote.  This  petition  was  referred  by  the  House 
and  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Affairs,  which  reported  back, 
recommending  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  next  General  Court,  which 
report  was  accepted  by  the  House.  In  1901  and  succeeding  years  a  like  action 
was  taken,  and  this  matter  now  stands  referred  to  the  General  Court  of  1907. 

In  1901,  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  House,  providing  for  the  abolishment 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  and  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commis- 
sioners, and  for  the  transfer  of  their  powers  and  duties  to  a  new  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Metropolitan  District  Commissioners.  The  committee  to  which 
this  bill  was  referred  reported  back  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass,  and  it  was 
rejected.  In  1903,  a  petition  with  accompanying  bill  was  presented  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  county,  to  include  Boston  and  surrounding  cities 
and  towns.  The  committee  to  which  the  petition  was  referred  reported  leave 
to  withdraw,  which  report  was  accepted  by  the  House. 

In  1906,  three  petitions  with  accompanying  bills  were  presented  as  follows : 
To  provide  for  legislation  further  to  unite  and  control  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict; to  provide  a  form  of  government  for  the  Metropolitan  District;  and  to 
define  Metropolitan  Boston  and  to  create  a  Metropolitan  Boston  Council.  Of 
these  bills  the  last  was  favorably  reported  and  passed  the  second  reading  in  the 
House,  when  it  was  amended,  after  which  the  House  refused  to  order  it  to  a 
third  reading. 

Systems  of  Government. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  consideration  of  the  so-called  Metropoli- 
tan District,  three  systems  of  government  for  such  a  district  may  be  suggested 
and  briefly   described.      These   systems   may   be   designated   as   follows:    (1) 
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Government  by  Mayor  and  City  Council,  (2)  Government  by  Commission,  and 
(3)  Government  by  Selectmen. 

(1)  Government  by  Mayor  and  City  Council.  In  1822,  Boston,  with  a 
population  of  44,000  and  after  180  years'  experience  with  the  town  meeting, 
abandoned  it  and  obtained  from  the  General  Court  a  city  charter,  the  first  ever 
granted  in  Massachusetts.^  This  charter  has  since  been  amended  by  acts  of 
the  General  Court,  but  in  essential  particulars  the  form  of  government  of  the 
city  of  Boston  remains  the  same  as  in  1822. 

The  administration  of  the  municipal  affairs  of  Boston  is  now  vested  in  a 
Mayor,  elected  biennially,  a  Board  of  Aldermen  consisting  of  13  members 
elected  annually  and  at  large,  and  a  Common  Council  also  elected  annually  and 
consisting  of  75  members,  three  from  each  of  the  25  wards  of  the  city.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  Common  Council  in  their  joint  capacity  as  legisla- 
tive bodies  are  known  as  the  "  City  Council.''  The  Mayor  is  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  may  veto  legislative  measures,  unapproved  by  him,  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  City  Council,  while  the  City  Council,  in  turn,  may  pass 
such  vetoed  measures,  over  the  Mayor's  veto,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  branch 
of  the  City  Council.  This  form  of  government  is  an  adaptation  of  national 
and  State  forms  of  government  to  meet  municipal  needs.  In  addition  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council  a  Street  Commissioner  and  a  School  Committee  of 
five  members  are  also  elected  by  popular  vote.  Other  city  officials  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  by  other 
appointive  agents,  determined  by  action  of  the  General  Court. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  Mayor  is  $10,000,  of  the  13  aldermen,  $1,500 
each,  and  of  the  75  councilmen,  $300  each,  making  a  total  annual  salary  ex- 
pense of  $52,000  for  these  officers. 

(2)  Government  by  Commission.  The  city  may  be  viewed  as  a  business 
corporation,  and  its  affairs  may  be  administered  by  a  commission.  Galveston, 
Texas,  a  city  having  a  population  of  nearly  38,000  in  1900,  illustrates,  on 
perhaps  a  small  scale,  this  form  of  government.  Following  the  great  flood  in 
that  city  in  1900,  a  commission  was  appointed  as  an  emergency  measure,  to 
have  full  charge  of  its  municipal  affairs.  This  commission  consists  of  five 
members,  a  Mayor,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  city  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  four  commissioners,  who  are  respectively  managers  of  the  following 
departments :  Finance  and  revenue ;  police  and  fire ;  streets  and  public  prop- 
erty; water  works  and  sewerage.  These  commissioners  receive  from  the  board 
as  a  whole  their  power  to  act  in  all  matters  concerning  their  respective  depart- 
ments. A  majority  vote  is  final,  the  mayor  having  no  veto  and  no  power 
beyond  his  vote  as  a  member  of  the  board,  except  in  certain  cases  of  emer- 
gency. 

The  elections  to  the  board  are  at  large  and  the  whole  body  is  elected  to- 
gether biennially  —  the  election  taking  place  in  May.  The  commissioners  are 
not  superintendents  in  any  sense,  although  the}''  receive  small  salaries.  They 
are  rather  general  managers  of  their  respective  departments,  and  have  "under 
them  experts  or  superintendents  who  manage  the  routine  work.  This  system 
has  been  adopted  as  a  permanency  in  Galveston,  and  it  is  believed  that  within 
two  years  it  will  be  adopted  by  every  city  of  consequence  in  the  State. ^ 

The  total  salaries  of  Mayor  and  City  Coimcil  in  Boston  under  the  present 
form  of  government  amount  to  $52,000.     Under  government  by  commission 

*  New  England  Town  Law  —  James  S.  Garland,  1906. 

"  "  Galveston  :    A  Business  Corporation  "  by  George  Kibbe  Turner  in  McClur^.'s  Magazine 
for  October,  1906. 
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of  seven  members  the  Mayor  might  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000,  as  at  present, 
and  six  expert  commissioners  could  be  secured  at  salaries  of  $7,000  each, 
without  increasing  the  total  salary  cost  of  the  administrative  officers. 

(3)  Government-hy  Selectmen.  In  Massachusetts,  government  by  select- 
men is  confined  to  towns,  although  several  of  the  larger  towns,  still  retaining 
the  town  form  of  government,  have  a  population  exceeding  10,000.  In  theory, 
towns  are  managed  by  a  board  of  selectmen,  consisting  usually  of  three  in  each 
town,  although  towns  are  authorized  by  the  General  Court  to  elect  five,  seven, 
or  nine  selectmen,  if  they  shall  so  choose.  The  selectmen  have  general  super- 
vision over  those  town  affairs,  concerning  which  a  popular  vote  at  town  meet- 
ing is  not  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  particularly  in  the  larger 
towns,  the  matters  are  so  many  and  so  great  in  magnitude  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  town  officers,  other  than  selectmen,  are  popularly  elected  to  perform 
specific  town  functions.  Such  officers  are  —  assessors,  auditors,  board  of  health, 
clerk,  collector  of  taxes,  commissioners  of  sinking  fund,  constables,  health 
officers,  overseers  of  poor,  road  commissioners,  school  committee,  treasurer, 
and  trustees  of  public  library.  Other  officers  may  also  be  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  must  be  appointed  by  the 
selectmen. 

The  affairs  of  Brookline  (which  is  virtually  a  city,  having  a  population 
of  over  23,000  in  1905)  "are  managed  by  five  selectmen,  who  also  act  as  a 
board  of  health,  and  with  two  other  persons  (women)  constitute  a  board  of 
overseers  of  the  poor.  There  are  three  assessors,  a  treasurer,  a  collector,  a 
school  committee  of  ten,  12  trustees  of  the  public  library,  six  cemetery  trustees, 
a  water  board  of  three  members,  three  park  commissioners,  a  committee  of 
three  on  planting  trees,  three  auditors,  two  fence  viewers,  five  constables,  a 
pound  keeper,  and  two  field  drivers,  all  chosen  at  the  annual  town  meeting. 
All  serve  for  one  year,  only,  except  the  members  of  the  school  committee,  water 
board,  trustees  of  the  library  and  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  park  commissioners, 
who  are  chosen  for  three  years.  .  .  . 

"  The  public  school  system  is  of  the  highest  type  of  efficiency,  and  the 
police  and  fire  departments  are  thoroughly  organized  and  well  administered 
under  chiefs  of  approved  skill  and  ability.  In  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
all  branches  of  the  public  service,  Brookline  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
model  town. 

"  The  large  concourse  of  voters  at  town  meetings  has  led  in  recent  years 
to  much  discussion  and  various  proposals  for  a  modification  of  the  time- 
honored  method  of  voting,  but  none  of  the  proposed  changes  has  thus  far  met 
with  general  approval.  A  form  of  referendum  has,  however,  been  adopted 
which  promises  the  needed  relief."  ^ 

Statistics  of  the  Metropolitan  Distinct. 

The  increase  in  population  upon  this  territory  since  1875  up  to  the  date 
of  the  latest  Census,  1905,  has  been  631,640,  or  106.89  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
crease in  the  State  at  large  was  but  81.83  per  cent  during  the  same  time. 

Chief  among  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  increase  in  population  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  Metropolitan  District  are  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturing  industries.  In  the  Decennial  Census  of  1875  it  was  found 
that  in  the  29  cities  and  towns  (the  Metropolitan  District,  so-called)  the  value 
of  the  factory  product  in  the  mills  and  factories  was  $204,008,766,  and  in  1905 

'  New  England  Town  Law —  James  S.  Garland,  1906. 
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it  had  risen  to  $408,395,970,  an  increase  of  100.19  per  cent.  The  increase 
shown  in  all  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  together,  excluding  this  dis- 
trict, for  the  same  period  was  somewhat  greater,  reaching  118.12  per  cent  in 
the  aggregate. 

The  growth  of  Boston,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  population  upon  its 
suburban  territor}^,  which,  indeed,  iucludes  the  suburban  cities  and  large  towns 
of  the  Metropolitan  District,  is  of  course  partly  attributable  to  other  causes 
than  to  the  prominence  of  its  manufacturing.  Broadly  speaking,  however, 
it  remains  true  that  to  the  increase  in  manufactures  is  largely  due  the  growth 
of  these  municipalities. 

In  1905,  Boston  ranked  fifth  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
the  output  of  its  manufactures;  and  while  it  has  never  been  classed  distinc- 
tively as  a  manufacturing  city,  but  rather  as  a  centre  of  industrial  capital,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  to-daj",  as  it  has  been  true  for  many  years,  that  it  is  not 
only  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  Commonwealth  but  it  is  the  chief  manu- 
facturing city  as  well.  Smaller  municipalities  known  as  factory  centres,  such  as 
Lowell,  Fall  Eiver,  Holyoke,  and  Lawrence,  attract  attention  industrially  be- 
cause manufacturing  is  their  chief  resource,  while  Boston  with  its  varied  in- 
terests, its  commerce,  its  financial  institutions,  its  importance  as  the  capital 
of  the  State,  does  not  seem  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  largely  engaged  in 
manufacturing  enterprises.  Yet  there  were  $131,562,822  of  capital  thus  em- 
ployed in  Boston  in  1905,  as  against  $69,375,125,  the  largest  amount  found 
in  any  other  single  municipality  in  Massachusetts,  viz..  Fall  River.  N"o  ac- 
count whatever  is  taken  of  the  capital  owned  in  Boston  but  employed  else- 
where in  the  State,  but  simply  of  that  which  supports  industrial  operations 
within  its  own  geographical  limits.  The  figures  as  to  output  are  equally  con- 
vincing. In  1905,  as  we  have  said,  Boston  ranked  fifth  among  the  cities  of 
the  country  in  this  respect.  In  that  year  the  product  of  the  industries  con- 
ducted within  her  borders  reached  the  substantial  total  of  $184,351,163,  the 
cities  outranking  Boston  being  in  order  as  named :  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  St.  Louis.  Within  the  borders  of  Massachusetts  the  city  ranking 
next  to  Boston  in  value  of  manufactured  product  in  1905  was  Lynn,  the 
centre  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  and  the  output  of  all  manufactures  of 
Lynn  for  that  year  was  $55,003,023,  a  sum  of  no  slight  magnitude  in  itself. 

Let  us  examine  in  detail  some  of  the  elements  of  gi'owth  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  1875,  the  Census  reported  that  the  capital  in- 
vested was  $55,591,141.  Ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  $73,346,253;  in  1890, 
it  had  become  in  round  numbers  $118,000,000;  and  in  1905  it  had  reached 
the  sum  of  nearly  $132,000,000.  Subsequent  to  1890  the  country  suffered  from 
an  industrial  depression  perhaps  the  most  serious  in  its  history.  Everywhere 
there  was  temporary  decline  in  manufactures,  and,  beginning  with  the  year 
1893,  the  statistics  of  industry  reflect  this  decline.  In  1895,  a  partial  recovery 
was  noted,  which  gradually  extended  through  the  years  up  to  1905,  when  a 
very  high  level  of  industrial  activity  was  reached  affecting  alike  the  principal 
and  the  less  important  industries. 

It  is  well  within  the  fact,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  increase  in  capital 
devoted  to  industrial  production  in  Boston  has  during  the  past  30  years 
amounted  to  approximately  137  per  cent.  This  is  the  n^sure  of  the  financial 
strength  behind  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  the  city. 

The  other  element  in  the  industrial  partnership  is  labor.  To  how  many 
persons  do  the  industries  of  the  city  give  emplo}Tnent?  In  1875,  the  average 
number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  factories  was  36,965;  in  1905,  the  num- 
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ber  had  risen  to  59,160.  The  result  of  that  year  shows  with  great  accuracy 
the  position  which  the  industries  of  Boston  had  reached.  The  average  num- 
ber employed  shows  an  increase  of  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  1875,  while 
in  1905  the  sum  of  $31,8T3,185  was  disbursed  in  wages.  There  were  only 
five  other  cities  in  the  countr}^  in  which  so  large  a  sum  was  distributed, 
\\z.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland.  In  1875, 
the  value  of  goods  made  in  the  factory  establishments  of  the  city  was  $125,- 
679,845;  in  1905,  the  value  of  product  was  $184,351,163,  an  increase  of  46.68 
per  cent. 

The  industrial  establishments  in  Massachusetts,  or  indeed  elsewhere,  are 
seldom  run  to  their  full  capacity;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  business  done  is 
never  up  to  the  limit  of  the  productive  force  of  the  establishments  as  a  whole. 
Yearly  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  indicate  that  the 
normal  limit  is  now  about  71  per  cent  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ultimate 
capacity.  This  means  that  if  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  establishments,  viz., 
the  amount  of  product  that  could  be  turned  out  without  increasing  the  present 
facilities  of  the  plants,  be  considered  100  per  cent,  not  more  than  three-fourths, 
or  75  per  cent,  will  be  actually  accomplished  mider  the  demand  of  the  market 
in  a  normal  year.  Production  may  run  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  ultimate 
capacity,  but  it  is  not  likel}^  to  rim  higher  even  when  the  demand  is  most 
active,  and  it  may  fall  as  low  as  59  per  cent,  the  point  which,  according  to  the 
yearly  returns  made  to  the  Bureau,  measured  the  limit  of  the  depression  in 
the  years  1893  and  1894.  As  has  been  stated,  the  proportion  of  business  done 
as  determined  by  the  Census  of  1905  was  about  71  per  cent  of  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  State.  The  proportion  in  Boston, 
however,  did  not  quite  attain  this  figure,  the  manufacturing  plants  being  run 
to  only  69  per  cent  of  their  full  capacity,  represented  by  a  product  value  of 
$184,351,163.  Had  they  been  run  to  75  per  cent,  or  three-quarters  of  their 
full  capacity,  the  value  of  goods  made  would  have  been  $219,465,670.  On  the 
same  basis,  it  follows  that  if  the  demand  warranted  it,  it  would  be  possible  to 
turn  out  in  a  single  year,  without  increasing  the  facilities  as  they  existed  in 
1905,  a  value  of  product  of  $292,620,893. 

We  now  introduce  a  table  which  shows  for  the  29  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  the  capital  invested,  the  value  of  stock  or  materials 
used,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed,  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid,  and  the  value  of  product  or  goods  made,  according  to  the  Census  of  1905. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures:  By  Cities  and  Toivns,  1905. 


Cities  and  Towns. 

Capital 
Invested 

Stock 
Used 

Persons 
Employed 

Wages 
Paid 

Goods 
Made 

Boston,            .... 

$131,562,822 

$94,602,913 

59,160 

$31,873,185 

$184,351,163 

Cambridge, 

32,260,238 

25,116,539 

14.586 

7,493,858 

42,407,064 

Chelsea, 

9,684,437 

8,307,336 

4,939 

2,442,282 

13,879,159 

Everett, 

8,476,624 

3,122,931 

2,186 

1,154,505 

6,135,650 

Lynn,     . 

23,139,185 

32,615,644 

21,540 

11,737,737 

55,003,023 

Maiden, 

5,553,432 

4,045,390 

2.954 

1,428,070 

11,235,635 

Medfortl, 

1,448,645 

385,964 

484 

243,981 

871,820 

Melrose, 

4.644,643 

2,915,367 

1,571 

795,664 

9,450.929 

Newton, 

4,324,499 

2,241,538 

1,893 

943,634 

4.140.996 

Quincy, . 

9,220,870 

3,704,090 

5,371 

3,059,663 

8.982.446 

Somerville, 

10,263,892 

19,175,935 

3,474 

1.752.611 

22.955.197 

Waltham, 

10,692,723 

2,067,294 

6,208 

3,239,561 

7,149,697 

Wobum, 

4,426,928 

2,807,522 

1,482 

783,221 

4,654,067 

Arlington, 

473,828 

225,974 

209 

111,299 

493,208 

Belmont, 

143,841 

42.147 

64 

28,837 

94,433 

Brookline, 

618,011 

271,241 

495 

285.528 

732.845 

Dedham, 

1,030,369 

815,307 

789 

325,541 

1.326,665 
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Statist 

ics  ( 

if  Manufactures:  By 

Cities  and 

Towns, 

1905  —  Concluded. 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Capital 
Invested 

Stock 
Used 

Persons 
Employed 

Wages 
Paid 

Goods 
Made 

Hyde  Park 

$7,487,072 

$3,580,754 

3,991 

$2,020,391 

$6,739,307 

Lexington, 

133,690 

115,855 

55 

23,856 

160,440 

Milton,  . 

302,969 

92,458 

160 

89,175 

309,135 

Revere, 

764,675 

249,486 

125 

65,893 

355.060 

Saugus, 

258,879 

240,015 

96 

43,026 

408.057 

Stoneham, 

800,895 

2,068,736 

1,164 

557,310 

2.948.031 

Swampscott, 

64.876 

24.892 

31 

22,332 

75.203 

Wakefield, 

2,840,949 

2,837.569 

1,804 

827,708 

4,807,728 

Watertown, 

5,168,661 

5,528,635 

3,322 

1,665,431 

15,524,675 

Winchester, 

2,335,499 

1,869,997 

1,312 

777,386 

3,180,821 

Winthrop, 

28.750 

13,479 

3 

1,332 

23,516 

Totals, 

$278,151,902 

$219,085,008 

139,468 

$73,793,017 

$408,395,970 

In  this  table  Boston  with  an  aggregate  product  of  $184,351^63;  Lynn 
with  a  product  of  $55,003,023;  Cambridge  with  $42,407,064;  Somerville  with 
$22,955,197;  Chelsea  with  $13,879,159;  and  Maiden  with  $11,235,635,  stand 
out  prominently.  There  are  many  other  cities  and  towns  included  in  the 
table,  several  with  a  product  measured  by  millions,  although  the  territory 
as  a  whole  is  residential  rather  than  devoted  to  manufacturing.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  great  textile  centres  of  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Fall  River 
are  outside  this  district;  that  it  does  not  include  the  paper-making  indus- 
try which  is  centered  in  Springfield  and  Holyoke;  nor  the  city  of  Worcester 
with  its  varied  industries;  nor  the  cities  of  Haverhill  and  Brockton,  each 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  nor  New  Bedford 
and  Taunton,  both  thriving  industrial  communities;  and  yet  upon  this  terri- 
tory of  Greater  Boston  (so  called)  more  than  36  per  cent  of  the  entire  product 
of  the  factories  of  the  State  was  obtained  in  1905. 

The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  above  are  the  latest  complete  returns 
drawn  from  the  Census  of  1905.  They  are  at  least  not  open  to  the  criticism 
that  they  unduly  magnify  the  importance  of  the  industries  of  Greater  Boston. 
In  1895,  ten  years  previous,  the  cities  and  to^^Tis  within  this  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict returned  an  industrial  capital  of  $134,199,314,  an  output  in  that  year  of 
$262,720,341,  while  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  was  95,109  and  the 
total  amount  paid  out  in  wages  $48,208,058.  Many  of  these  cities  and  towns  are 
almost  as  closely  connected  with  Boston  as  were  the  outlying  towns  of  Dor- 
chester and  Brighton  and  the  suburban  cities  of  Charlestown  and  Roxbury 
before  they  were  absorbed  by  annexation.  If  the  entire  29  were  brought  under 
a  general  municipal  government  similar  to  that  whfch  covers  the  suburban 
territory  around  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  the  industries  of 
Boston  would  show  a  statistical  enlargement  of  over  100  per  cent.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  change  may  take  place  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century, 
although  at  present  most  of  these  municipalities  still  cling  to  their  inde- 
pendent form  of  government,  while  realizing  that  every  day  their  interests 
are  growing  closer  to  Boston.  Besides  the  great  steam  railroad  lines  that  now 
unite  them  with  the  Metropolis  they  are  bound  together  in  a  network  of  elec- 
tric railways  by  which  intercommunication  is  made  in  minutes  instead  of 
hours.  The  factors  which  promote  the  industrial  development  of  Boston  affect 
the  cities  and  towns  of  this  Greater  Boston  also,  and  all  these  cities  and  towns 
have  reciprocal  interests. 

The  next  table  shows  the  present  condition  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
29   cities  and  towns  of  this  District,  illustrated  by  the  amount  of  capital 
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invested,  value  of  goods  made,  average  number  of  persons  employed,  and  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  Census  year,  1905,  for  the  various  manufac- 
turing industries  represented. 


Statistics  of  Manufactures:  By  Industries,  1905. 


Industries. 

Capital  In- 
vested 

Stock  Used 

Persons 
Employed 

Wages  Paid 

Goods  Made 

Artisans'  tools, 

$693,525 

$424,516 

370 

$202,032 

$946,725 

Awnings,  sails,  tents,  etc.,  . 

136,551 

221,965 

167 

96,941 

498,054 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc., 

17,200 

10,305 

8 

5,260 

20,215 

Boots   and    shoes    (factory 

product). 

12,940,271 

21,493,167 

17,761 

8,860,049 

37,105,763 

Soles,  heels,  and  cut  stock, 

4,426,284 

11,293,329 

1,835 

833,216 

13,692,281 

Boot  and  shoe  findings. 

815,509 

1,414,349 

1,067 

369,441 

2,177,181 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.,  . 

1,405,955 

1,351,700 

952 

472,938 

2,316,170 

Boxes  (paper). 

904,579 

771,500 

1,522 

500,289 

1,718,463 

Brick,  tiles,  and  sewer  pipe. 

932,052 

137,146 

283 

140,184 

376,772 

Brooms,  brushes,  and  mops. 

1,573,496 

1,211,625 

1,002 

286,742 

1,883,329 

Building  materials,    . 

2,812,927 

2,030,665 

1,555 

1,029,932 

4,098,964 

Carriages  and  wagons. 

2,370,649 

1,140,836 

1,324 

849,234 

2,697,337 

Clothing,            .          . 

9,762,617 

13,996,560 

9,869 

4,265,179 

26,602,775 

Drugs  and  medicines, 

3,185,208 

2,263,651 

814 

361,710 

5,503,434 

Dyestuffs, 

1,081,002 

556,033 

151 

83,526 

955,281 

Earthen,  plaster,  and  stone 

ware,    .... 

1,054,489 

102,428 

362 

189,538 

449,774 

Electroplating, 

74,625 

39,010 

122 

73.994 

183,339 

Fancy  articles,  etc.,  . 

368,395 

375,654 

400 

172,213 

771,549 

Food  preparations,    . 

30,442,830 

59,697,486 

11,302 

5,156,552 

76,803,045 

Furniture, 

5,929,823 

4,962,525 

4,085 

2,193,322 

9,626,732 

Gas  and  residual  products. 

25,877,681 

2,874,143 

1,270 

740,563 

6.176,283 

Glass 

262,853 

170,150 

268 

164,186 

466,180 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

431,527 

340,239 

168 

90,235 

508,365 

Jewelry,  .... 

617,498 

321,020 

508 

212,618 

786,804 

Leather, 

6,860,435 

8,047,623 

2,781 

1,380,140 

10,819,647 

Leather  goods, 

351,887 

591,420 

269 

119,719 

962.751 

Liquors  (bottled)  and  car- 

bonated beverages. 

1,063,083 

429,906 

213 

126,556 

1,001,442 

Liquors  (malt). 

14,400,272 

1,826,956 

951 

844,037 

6,715,215 

Machines  and  machinery,  . 

24,463,490 

8,845,851 

11,181 

6,812,437 

22,447,860 

Metals  and  metallic  goods, 

12,411,027 

6,150,989 

5,485 

3,134,097 

12,879,746 

Models,  lasts,  and  patterns. 

614,792 

204,444 

353 

268,302 

737,908 

Musical    instruments    and 

materials. 

6,554,154 

2,187,165 

3,085 

1,826,089 

6,408,950 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids. 

512,496 

852,461 

59 

37,316 

1,041,732 

Paints,    colors,    and    crude 

chemicals, 

1,209,873 

1,118,050 

261 

142,588 

1,764,559 

Paper,      .... 

1,440,235 

760,816 

297 

177,288 

1,193,770 

Paper  goods,     . 

1,289,497 

517,297 

417 

184,788 

1,047,157 

Perfumes, toilet  articles, etc.. 

57,353 

411,795 

24 

11,858 

546,982 

Photographs     and     photo- 

graphic materials, 

110,262 

40,508 

70 

34,860 

116.337 

Polishes  and  dressing, 

848,292 

1,130,489 

312 

142,114 

1,998,319 

Printing,    publishing,    and 

bookbinding. 

20,390,371 

7,731,931 

10,362 

6,500,330 

29,539,399 

Print    works,    dye    works, 

and  bleacheries,     . 

1,137,525 

448,530 

799 

363,530 

1,097,501 

Railroad  construction  and 

equipment,    . 

4,179,738 

1,900,442 

3,338 

2,107,361 

4,164,114 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,  . 

17,698,400 

14,830,838 

8,475 

4,067,035 

39,186,573 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

280,687 

302,686 

182 

79,907 

516,831 

Scientific  instruments  and 

appliances,    . 

607,205 

351,251 

435 

211,369 

814,489 

Shipbuilding,    . 

6,308,470 

3,066,654 

3,446 

2,061,577 

6,072,869 

Stone,      .... 

4,072,432 

1,480,293 

2,724 

1,748,771 

4,700,621 

Tallow,  candles,  soap,  and 

grease. 
Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars, 

.     2,324,410 

2,199,350 

648 

318,479 

3,512,921 

1,502,810 

1,870,378 

2,568 

1,764,540 

4,800,443 

Trunks  and  valises,  . 

230,156 

217,450 

173 

80,341 

419,594 

Wooden  goods. 

331,622 

154,937 

195 

103,843 

396,263 

Woolen  goods, 

1.870,571 

1,185,760 

996 

402,962 

1,913,687 

Other  industries. 

36,912,811 

23,038,736 

22,204 

11,400,903 

46,217,476 

All  Industries, 

S278,151,902 

$219,085,008 

139,468 

$73,793,017 

$408,396,970 

The  leading  industry  in  the  Metropolitan  District,  according  to  the  Cen- 
sus of  1905,  was  Food  Preparations,  the  product  value  of  the  establishments 
for  the  year  being  $76,803,045,  followed  by  Eubber  and  Elastic  Goods  with  an 
output  valued  at  $39,186,573.  Boots  and  Shoes  (factory  product)  follows  with 
$37,105,763  worth  of  product,  and  Printing,  Publishing,  and  Bookbinding 
ranks  fourth  with  an  output  of  $29,539,399,  while  of  Clothing,  the  amount  pro- 
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duced  was  $25,602,775,  and  Machines  and  Machinery,  $22,447,860.  It  is  true 
that  with  the  exception  of  Food  Preparations,  Eubber  and  Elastic  Goods,  and 
Boots  and  Shoes  the  fact  that  these  several  industries  lead  is  owing  to  the 
product  of  the  establishments  which  are  included  in  Boston  proper,  although 
many  of  the  industries  shown  in  the  above  table  have  their  habitat  in  other 
cities  and  towns.  The  leather  industry  in  which  was  manufactured  goods  to 
the  value  of  $10,819,647  is  not  represented  to  any  extent  in  Boston,  yet  the 
latter  place  is  the  market  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  product. 

The  next  table  shows  for  the  Metropolitan  District  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness done;  by  this  term  is  meant  the  goods  sold  in  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments as  distinguished  from  manufacturing. 


Statistics  of  Trade:  Bij  Kinds  of  Business,  1905. 


Average 

Total 

Kinds  of  Business. 

Capital 
Invested 

Goods  Sold 

Wage 
Earners 

Amoimt 
Paid 

Employed 

Weekly 

Weekly 

in  Wages 

Raw  JNIaterlala. 

$30,293,298 

$220,976,072 

6,907 

$79,497 

Builders'  supplies,  ...... 

790,386 

3,045,443 

377 

4,143 

Coal  and  wood, 

7,379,975 

44,636,966 

3,354 

40,942 

Coal,  hay,  grain,  etc., 

1,320,596 

4,323,844 

621 

7,524 

Coal,  lumber,  etc.. 

420,000 

2,207,781 

178 

2,357 

Cotton  and  cotton  waste. 

483,538 

6,091,691 

65 

676 

Flowers,  seeds,  etc., 

650,838 

1,758,987 

524 

4,940 

Hay,  grain,  etc.. 

2,274,859 

41,269,083 

461 

5,705 

Hides  and  skins. 

714,802 

10,263,748 

188 

1,909 

Horses,  cattle,  birds,  etc.. 

287,362 

3,251,818 

81 

909 

Junk,     .... 

56,225 

234,650 

54 

464 

Mill  and  factory  supplies. 

1,274,736 

6,729,775 

89 

1,271 

Paper  stock. 

268,769 

1,311,945 

239 

1,758 

Tobacco  (leaf). 

422,200 

1,023,032 

21 

239 

Wood 

26,900 

252,889 

45 

406 

Wool 

13,226,496 

89,452,901 

392 

4,844 

Wool  waste,  shoddy,  clips,  etc.. 

695,616 

5,121,519 

218 

1,410 

Food  and  Food  Products. 

$46,790,511 

$300,834,272 

28,888 

$316,328 

Bakery  products,    ...... 

574,091 

3,331,545 

262 

2,303 

Butter,  chee.se,  and  eggs. 

1,721  142 

14,519,840 

551 

7,458 

Canned  goods,  preserves,  dried  fruit 

i,  etc.. 

670,878 

6,574,594 

260 

2,647 

Carbonated  beverages,  tonics,  etc.. 

160,649 

601,857 

85 

958 

Confectionery, 

183,430 

802,334 

289 

2,495 

Cream,  milk,  etc.,  . 

1,725,189 

6,071,587 

759 

9,673 

Delicatessen, 

27,900 

199,446 

57 

461 

Fish 

1,539,971 

11,297,635 

973 

11,739 

Flour  and  cereals,  . 

856,556 

9,958,094 

147 

2,365 

Fruits,             .... 

651,031 

7,383,668 

184 

1,679 

Fruits,  confectionery,  cigars,  etc.. 

193,462 

1,968,551 

183 

1,333 

Groceries,       .... 

10,370,814 

60.718,743 

4,892 

52,739 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc., 

3,615,779 

30,196,971 

4,290 

43,422 

Ice,        ..... 

811,856 

928,859 

610 

9,211 

Liquors  and  beverages,    . 

10,420,360 

27,776,784 

3,315 

45,477 

Meats  and  provisions. 

5,566,243 

64,984,383 

3,030 

41,605  1 

Poultry  and  game, . 

596,565 

6,390,337 

177 

2,614 

Produce,         .... 

1,797,310 

25,824,234 

922 

14,026 

Restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  etc.. 

3,224,311 

14,617,107 

7,447 

58,929 

Tea  and  coffee,        ...... 

2.082,974 

6,687,703 

455 

5,194 

Manafactured  Goods,  Etc. 

$121,429,752 

$523,545,785 

42,800 

$436,966 

Agricultural  implements,  etc.. 

234,784 

891,807 

30 

392 

Artisans'  tools. 

147,025 

924,580 

35 

376 

Auction  stores. 

13,500 

556,976 

20 

284 

Automobiles,  etc.,  . 

284,632 

2,479,556 

249 

3,532 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.,   . 

28,997 

102,754 

40 

393 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.,  . 

1,885,621 

7,537,674 

1,471 

13,738 

Boots,  shoes,  and  rubbers. 

9,271,354 

36,319,665 

1,137 

12,558 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.. 

54,100 

306,392 

93 

1,057 

Brushes,  feather  dusters,  etc.. 

10,376 

33,628 

5 

41 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,   . 

233,575 

753,503 

54 

721 

Caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

500 

2,520 

1 

6 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc.. 

241,500 

1,704,043 

134 

1,624 

Cigars  and  tobacco. 

1,945,274 

10,117,258 

440 

5,381 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,  . 

4,692,409 

10,841,620 

1,415 

17,067 

Clothing,         ..... 

7,168,893 

27,104,570 

3,900 

41,738 

Cotton  goods,  etc.,. 

3,263,142 

19,707,822 

110 

1,688 

Crockery,  glassware,  pottery,  etc.,     . 

1,086,630 

4,080,384 

385 

4,171 

Cutlery,  sporting  goods,  etc.,    .... 

203,500 

568,483 

56 

721 
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Statistics  of  Trade:  By  Kinds  of  Business,  1905  —  Concluded. 


Kinds  of  Business. 


Capital 
Invested 


Goods  Sold 


Average 

Wage 

Earners 

Employed 

Weekly 


Total 
Amount 

Paid 
Weekly 
in  Wages 


Mauufactarefl  Ooods,  Etc. 

Department  stores, 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,     . 

Dry  and  fancy  goods,  etc., 

Dyestuffs,  chemicals,  etc., 

Fancy  articles,  etc.. 

Flags,  interior  decorations,  etc., 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods, 

Furniture  (office)  and  store  fixtures 

Furniture,  carpets,  etc.,  . 

Furs,  fur  garments,  etc.,. 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures  and  supplies 

General  stores, 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

Hair  goods,    .... 

Hardware,      .... 

Hats,  caps,  etc.. 

Hatters  and  tailors'  trimmings, 

House  furnishings. 

Iron  (scrap)  and  old  metals,     . 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,   . 

Leather,  .... 

Leather  goods, 

Lumber,  etc.. 

Machinery  (automatic),  . 

Machines,       .... 

Men's  furnishing  goods,   . 

Metallic  goods,  n.  s., 

Millinery,        .... 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, 

Optical  goods. 

Paints,  oils,  wall  paper,  etc.,    . 

Paper,  bags,  twine,  etc., 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  . 

Pianos,  organs,  sheet  music,  etc., 

Pictures,  frames,  art  goods,  etc., 

Plumbers'  and  gasfitters'  supplies. 

Printers'  inks  and  supplies. 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

Saddlery  and  harness. 

Safes,  scales,  trucks,  etc.. 

Sailors  and  fishermen's  outfits,  etc.. 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances, 

Second  hand  goods. 

Sewing  machines  and  supplies. 

Ship  chandlery, 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 

Soap,  candles,  tallow,  etc.. 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,     . 

Stationery,  school  supplies,  etc.. 

Stone  and  stone  goods,    . 

Stoves,  hardware,  tinware,  etc., 

Toys  and  games,     . 

Trunks,  bags,  and  harness, 

Typewriters  and  typewriter  supplies. 

Varieties,  smallwares,  and  trimmings, 

Wall  paper,  shades,  draperies,  etc 

Wooden  and  willow  ware,  etc.. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


AI<Ii  TRADES. 

Raw  materials, 

Food  and  food  products. 

Manufactured  goods,  etc., 


•Con. 


$7,757,180 

3,763,666 
13,276,187 

1,403,194 

595,058 

176,740 

193,100 

67,763 

4,335,849 
661,392 
706,802 
404,291 
115,000 
9,000 

3,148,740 
347,734 
657,024 
863,548 
149,950 

3,529,133 
11,873,720 

1,593,441 

7,761,945 
33,000 

2,747,236 

2,193,844 
159,650 

1,177,159 

1,832,888 
377,649 

1,416,504 

2,258,524 
28,900 

2,131,937 
514,501 

1,082,339 
250,000 

1,067,256 
984,721 
272,103 
52,200 
240,578 
285,540 
317,204 
322,595 
368,850 
739,105 
624,900 
929,745 
68,100 
947,660 
176,823 
178,600 
220,755 
589,218 
342,294 
223,016 

2,118,089 


$198,513,561 

30,293,298 

46,790,511 

121,429,752 


$27,355,897 
12,564,117 
102,597,503 
8,661,895 
2,115,308 
457,432 
4,347,894 

332,081 

11,058,028 

2,452,803 

2,669,421 

2,533,142 

865,000 
28,432 
9,138,644 
1,802,261 
2,078,350 
2,291,218 

583,919 

16,651,399 

50,867,723 

7,499,869 

31,391,330 

308,885 
9,692,548 
9,336,075 

834,590 
3,896,191 
9,105,386 

926,059 
5,016,820 
13,008,095 
93,700 
3,811,522 
1,189,282 
4,215,527 

485,943 
4,411,076 
4,341,861 
1,376,432 

108,600 

682,242 

765,528 

569,146 
1,231,999 
1,335,786 
3,496,297 
1,571,292 
3,151,619 

213,718 
3,086,776 

570,516 

474,187 

597,163 
2,486,856 

783,181 
1,004,306 
4,989,680 


$1,045,356,129 

220,976,072 
300,834,272 
523,545,785 


10,929 
1,794 
6,013 

125 
241 

105 

23 

17 
1,391 

179 

257 

141 

5 

11 

1,092 

106 

62 
388 

53 

363 

543 

168 

1,302 

48 
175 
536 

93 
637 
373 
249 
347 
696 

19 
744 
276 
293 

22 
132 
148 

65 

7 

160 

147 

332 

47 

33 

48 

90 
605 

22 
464 
250 

45 

99 
336 
194 

94 
191 


78,595 

6,907 
28,888 
42,800 


$83,075 

19,682 

51,600 

1,776 

2,255 

1,485 

281 

244 

16,890 

2,888 

3,244 

1,244 

63 

89 

12,900 

1,168 

860 
4,932 

480 
4,429 
7,429 
2,092 
16,207 
1,309 
3,118 
5,661 
1,258 
6,949 
4,801 
2,764 
4,668 
7,564 

228 

11,628 

3,116 

3,854 

411 
1,474 
1,861 
1,234 
88 
1,888 
1,235 
5,072 

604 

328 

666 
1,078 
5,011 

263 
5,127 
1,917 

555 
1,090 
2,442 
3,261 
1,132 
2,510 


$832,791 

79,497 
316,328 
436,966 


The  statistics  of  mercantile  business  were  obtained  for  the  first  time  in 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  for  the  first  time  in  any  country  in  1905.  It  is  seen 
that  the  total  value  of  goods  sold  in  the  retail  and  wholesale  stores  of  the 
29  cities  and  towns  was  $1,045,356,129,  more  than  twice  the  value  of  goods 
manufactured  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  the  District. 

The  final  table  brings  together  certain  facts  which  are  instructive.  The 
comparisons  that  are  made  show  the  percentages  of  increase  for  the  District 
for  the  past  30  years. 
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Population,  Valuation 

,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Commerce,  etc.,  181 

5,    1905. 

Percentages 

Classification. 

187.J 

1905 

of  Increase 
in  1905 

Population. 

590,934 

1,222,574 

106.89 

Males 

280,788 

589,427 

109.92 

Females,.          ........ 

310,146 

633,147 

104.14 

Native  born,     ........ 

409,391 

828,876 

102.47 

Foreign  born,   ........ 

178,680 

393,698 

120.34 

Unknown,          ........ 

2,863 

~ 

"" 

Color  and  Race. 

White 

583,384 

1,199,970 

105.69 

Colored,  . 

7,400 

21,234 

186.95 

Chinese,  . 

68 

1,281 

1,783.82 

Japanese, 

5 

62 

1,140.00 

Indian,    . 

77 

27 

164.94 

Conjugal  Condition. 

Single,     ......... 

331,665 

690,962 

108.33 

Married,            ........ 

222,403 

448,994 

101.88 

Widowed,          ........ 

34,141 

77,896 

128.16 

Divorced,          ........ 

848 

2,844 

235.38 

1,877 

1,878 

0.05 

126,360 

283,687 

124.51 

Births 

17,568 

30,153 

71.64 

5,193 

11,979 

130.68 

13.812 

19,927 

44.27 

Valuation. 

Assessed  estate,          ....... 

$1,249,531,371 

81,953,266,652 

56.32 

Personal,  ........ 

$350,663,190 

$372,893,804 

6.34 

Real, 

8898,868,181 

$1,580,372,848 

75.82 

Amount  of  tax  assessed,    ...... 

$17,936,144 

$32,926,359 

83.58 

Dwelling  houses  assessed,             ..... 

83,344 

173,573 

108.26 

^Manufactures. 

Capital  invested,        ....... 

$87,748,177 

$278,151,902 

216.99 

Stock  used,       ........ 

$114,401,961 

8219,085,008 

91.50 

Persons  employed  (average),       ..... 

68,022 

139,468 

105.03 

Total  wages  paid,      ....... 

Value  of  goods  made  (factorj'  product). 

$43,685,089 

873,793,017 

68.92 

$204,008,766 

8408,395,970 

100.19 

Trade.- 

Capital  invested,        ....... 

- 

8198,513,561 

- 

Persons  employed  (average  per  week). 

— 

78,595 

— 

Wages  paid  (weekly),          ...... 

— 

$832,791 

— 

Total  value  of  goods  sold,            ..... 

- 

$1,045,356,129 

- 

Commerce. 

276 

1,878 

680.43 

Tonnage,  . 

98,983 

1,851,309 

1,770.39 

Value, 

$8,412,507 

887,124,128 

935.65 

Received  for  freight. 

$1,862,084 

$20,447,646 

998.11 

Received  for  passengers,    . 

3_ 

$5,028,112 

- 

The  Fislier 

ies. 

Bluefish, 

— 

$48 

— 

Carp, 

— 

$700 

— 

Catfish,    . 

— 

$300 

— 

Clams, 

SI, 293 

$53,622 

4,047.10 

Cockles,  . 

— 

81,339 

— 

Cod, 

$59,024 

$680,060 

1,052.18 

Crabs, 

— 

$44 

— 

Cusk, 

— 

$97,632 

— 

Eels, 

— 

$17,110 

— 

Flounders, 

— 

$34,706 

— 

Haddock, 

— 

$610,424 

— 

Hake,       . 

— 

$136,212 

— 

Herring, 

- 

$31,197 

- 

Lobsters, 

$14,179 

852,996 

273.76 

Mackerel, 

$295,684 

$103,261 

165.08 

Oysters,  . 

_ 

$45,000 

— 

Perch,      . 

— 

$6,455 

— 

Pollock,  . 

— 

$102,515 

— 

Porgy,     . 

— 

$450 

— 

Smelts,    . 

— 

$8,852 

— 

Swordfish, 

— 

$27,025 

— 

Whiting, 

- 

$4,025 

~ 

1  Decrease. 

2  No  comparison  owing  to  the  fact  that  1905  was  the  first  year  the  mercantile  business  was  obtained. 
'  No  returns. 
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Population,  Valuation,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Commerce,  etc.,  1875,  1905 

Conchided. 


Classification, 

1875 

1903 

Percentages 

of  Increase 

in  1905 

Savtngrs  Banks. 

Depositors,       ........ 

Deposits,           ........ 

Dividends,        ........ 

Co-operative  BankA.  ^ 

Shares  in  force,          ....... 

Members  (number),             ...... 

Borrowers,         ........ 

Receipts,           ........ 

44 

323,896 

$107,084,779 
$5,074,516 

50 

873,181 

$285,048,918 

$9,396,435 

45 

344,076 

40,831 

10,602 

$14,652,349 

13.64 

109.59 

166.19 

85.17 

1  No  returns  for  1875;  the  first  co-operative  bank  was  incorporated  July  26,  1877,  and  began  business 
August  6,  1877. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Metro- 
politan District.  No  figures  are  obtainable  for  some  of  the  items,  notably 
"  Trade/'  owing  to  the  fact  that  1905  was  the  first  year  these  figures  were  col- 
lected, and  for  the  Fisheries  the  1875  returns  were  often  faulty.  Some  of  the 
percentages  of  increase  are  remarkable  for  the  high  gains  noted,  but  that  for 
the  valuation  of  personal  property  is  perhaps  the  most  inconsistent,  it  being 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  personal  estate  has  not  increased  at  least  in  the 
same  ratio  as  real  estate.  Personal  estate  formed  28  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1875  and  only  19  per  cent  in  1905,  while  real  estate  rose  from  nearly  73  per 
cent  in  1875  to  nearly  81  per  cent  in  1905. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  Metropolitan  District  formed  47.52  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  in  1875,  and  48.21  per  cent  in  1905 ;  the  females  52.48 
in  1875,  and  51.79  in  1905. 

The  native  born  population  formed  69.28  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1875,  and  67.80  per  cent  in  1905;  the  foreign  bom  30.24  per  cent  in 
1875,  and  32.20  per  cent  in  1905. 

Considering  color  and  race,  we  find  that  the  white  population  formed 
98.72  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1875  and  98.15  per  cent  in  1905; 
the  colored,  1.25  per  cent  in  1875  and  1.74  per  cent  in  1905;  Chinese,  0.01 
per  cent  in  1875  and  0.10  in  1905 ;  the  Japanese  formed  less  than  one-hundredth 
of  one  per  cent  in  1875  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  1905;  the  Indians 
formed  0.01  per  cent  in  1875  and  less  than  one-quarler  of  one  one-hundredth 
per  cent  in  1905. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  conjugal  condition,  we  find  that  the  single  per- 
sons formed  56.13  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1875  and  56.52  per  cent 
in  1905;  the  married  persons,  37.64  per  cent  in  1875  and  36.73  in  1905;  the 
widowed,  5.78  per  cent  in  1875  and  6.37  per  cent  in  1905;  the  divorced,  0.14 
per  cent  in  1875  and  0.23  per  cent  in  1905. 

The  total  value  of  business  done  according  to  the  above  table  was,  in  1905, 
$1,481,966,106,  or  58.15  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  State. 

The  population  of  the  so-called  Metropolitan  District  is  40.70  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  State;  36.33  per  cent  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing product  is  produced  in  these  29  cities  and  towns;  75.52  per  cent  of 
the  goods  sold  in  retail  and  wholesale  stores  of  the  State  was  sold  in  the  stores 
of  this  District;  22.41  per  cent  of  the  Fisheries  and  82.29  per  cent  of  the 
product  of  ocean  and  coastwise  commerce  are  found  here. 
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STATISTICS   OF   POPULATION  — 1905. 


The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  Boston  by  sex  and  the  num- 
ber of  legal  voters  in  the  different  recognized  divisions,  as  Back  Bay,  Brighton, 
Central  District,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  etc.  The  figures  are  drawn  from 
the  Census  of  1905. 


Sections. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Legal  Voters 

Back  Bay,          ..... 

8,525 

15,683 

24,208 

5,422 

Brighton,. 

10,424 

11,382 

21,806 

5,312 

Central,     . 

12,441 

10,310 

22,751 

5,011 

Charlestown, 

20,665 

19,318 

39,983 

10,641 

Dorchester, 

41,823 

48,188 

90,011 

23,023 

East  Boston, 

26,629 

24,705 

51,334 

10,890 

North  End, 

14,981 

12,289 

27,270 

2,826 

Roxbury, . 

52,272 

58,989 

111,261 

26,809 

South  Boston, 

33,628 

33,808 

67,436 

15,288 

South  Cove, 

4,004 

3,007 

7,011 

1,837 

South  End, 

21,784 

24,904 

46,688 

12,996 

West  End, 

23,689 

20,856 

44,545 

9,654 

West  Roxbury, 

19,444 

21,632 

41,076 

9,924 

City  of  B 

oston 

1, 

290,309 

305,071 

595,380 

139,633 

Population  of  Islands  in  Boston  Harbor. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  by  sex  of  the  islands  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor,  drawn  from  the  Census  of  1905.     The  figures  include  persons 
living  at  home  and  in  institutions. 


Islands. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Islands. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Thompson's  I.sland, 
Rainsford  Island, 
Deer  Island, 
Long  Island, 
Galloupe's  Island, 
Apple  Island,     . 
Castle  Island,    . 

110 

179 

1,217 

510 

4 

6 

2 

12 

11 

270 

439 

3 

2 

122 

190 

1,487 

949 

4 

9 

4 

Spectacle  Island, 
Lovell's  Island, 
George's  Island, 
Corinthian  Rocks, 

Totals, 

62 

4 

213 

4 

35 

4 

18 

97 

8 

231 

4 

2,311 

794 

3,105 

Estimated  Population  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  population  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton from  1905  to  1915.     The  figures  for  1905  are  actual,  but  those  for  the 
other  years  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  1.82  per  cent,  the  annual  increase  as 
determined  by  the  increase  between  1895  and  1905. 


Years. 

Estimated 
Population 

Years. 

Estimated 
Population 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910, 

595,380 
606,216 
617,249 
628,483 
639,921 
651.568 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

663,427 
675,501 
687,795 
700,313 
713,059 
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Estimated  Population  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  figures  show  the  estimated  population  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  1905  to  1915.  The  figures  for  1905,  of  course,  are  absolute;  the  others 
are  figured  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  1.85  per  cent  each  year. 


Yfars                                    Estimated 
^^^^^-                             1  Population 

Years. 

Estimated 
Population 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 . 

3,003,680 
3,059,248 
3,115,844 
3,173,487 
3,232,197 
3,291,993 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914, 

1915 

3,352,895 
3,414,924 
3,478,100 
3,542,445 
3,607,980 

LABOR    LEGISLATION    IN     THE    UNITED    STATES    AND 

CANADA,  1906. 


In  the  following  summary,  we  present  a  review  of  the  labor  legislation 
enacted  in  those  States  which  held  legislative  sessions  during  1906.^  In  all 
cases  possible  the  number  of  the  chapter  is  given,  as  well  as  the  subject  covered 
and  date  of  approval,  so  that  the  digest  may  serve  as  a  reference  work  for  those 
who  wish  to  consult  the  statutes  of  the  respective  States. 

The  States  follow  in  alphabetical  order. 


United  States. 


Ooorsia. 


No.  399,  Employment  of  Children, 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  factories  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  and  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  violations  of  the  regulations 
prescribed  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  1.  From  and  after  approval  of  this 
Act  no  child  under  10  years  to  be  employed 
or  allowed  to  labor  in  or  about  any  factory 
or  manufacturing  establishment  under  any 
circumstances. 

Sec,  2.  On  and  after  January  1,  1907,  no 
child  under  12  years  to  be  so  employed  unless 
child  is  orphan  having  no  other  means  of  sup- 
port, or  unless  widowed  mother  or  aged  or 
disabled  father  is  dependent  upon  child;  strict 
proof  and  certificate  of  such  dependence  of 
father  required  and  certificate  valid  for  only 
one  year  from  issuance. 

Sec.  3.  On  and  after  January  1,  1908,  no 
child  under  14  years  old  shall  be  employed 
or  allowed  to  labor  in  or  about  any  factory 
or  manufacturing  establishment  between  7  p.m. 
and  6  a.m. 

Sec.  4.  On  and  after  January  1,  1908,  no 
child,  except  as  heretofore  provided,  under 
14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  etc.,  in  or 
about  any  factory  or  manufacturing  establish- 


ment unless  he  or  she  can  write  his  or  her 
name  and  simple  sentences  and  shall  have 
attended  school  for  12  weeks  the  preceding 
year,  six  weeks  being  consecutive;  and  no  such 
child  as  aforesaid  between  ages  of  14  and  18 
years  shall  be  so  employed  unless  having  at- 
tended school  as  prescribed;  and  at  the  end 
of  each  year  until  such  child  shall  have  passed 
public  school  age,  an  affiilavit  certifying  to 
such  attendance  shall  be  furnished  employer 
by  parent  or  guardian,  etc.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  apply  only  to  children  entering 
such  employment  at  age  of  14  years  or  less. 

Sec.  5.  Requires  employers  to  obtain  and 
keep  on  file  age  certificates  of  children  em- 
ployed. 

Sec.  6.  Provides  for  inspection  of  affidavits 
and  certificates  by  grand  juries. 

Sec.  7.  Provides  penalties  for  violations  for 
employers  (their  agents,  etc.)  and  parents, 
guardians,  etc.     Approved  August  1,   1906. 

No.  448,  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Provides  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  schools  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  the  respective  congressional  districts 
of  this  State,  to  be  preparatory  for  State  College 
of  Agriculture.     Approved  August  18,  1906. 


Bureau. 


'  The  volume  containing  the  Session  Laws  of  Porto  Rico  for  1906  has  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
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No.  449,  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Normal 
College. 
Provides  for  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  an  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Normal 
College  in  South  Georgia  as  a  branch  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Approved  August  18,  1906. 


Chap.  74,  Employers'  Liability  Insurance. 

Provides  that  life  insurance  companies  may 
transact  health,  accident,  and  employers'  lia- 
bility insurance.  (Additional  to  Chap.  6  of 
Title  IX  of  the  Code).  Approved  April  10, 
1906. 

Chap.  103,  Employment  of  Children. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  child 
labor  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
thereof.  (Additional  to  Chap.  8,  Title  XII  of 
the  Code.) 

Sec.  1.  No  person  under  14  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed  with  or  without  wages  or 
compensation  in  any  mine,  manufacturing 
establishment,  factory,  mill,  shop,  laundry, 
slaughter  house,  or  packing  house,  or  in  any 
store  or  mercantile  establishment  where  more 
than  eight  persons  are  employed,  or  in  the 
operation  of  any  freight  or  passenger  elevator. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  under  16  years  shall  be 
employed  where  health  or  life  are  endangered 
or  morals  may  be  depraved. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  under  16  to  be  employed 
in  any  of  places  or  occupations  mentioned  in 
Sec.  1  before  6  a.m.  or  after  9  p.m.,  and  if  em- 
ployed more  than  five  hours  a  day  must  have 
noon  intermission  of  not  less  than  30  minutes 
between  11  and  one  o'clock;  such  person  shall 
not  be  employed  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one 
day,  exclusive  of  noon  intermission,  but  pro- 
vision of  section  not  to  apply  to  persons 
employed  in  husking  sheds  or  other  places  con- 
nected with  canning  factories  where  vegetables 
and  grain  are  prepared  for  canning  and  no 
machinery  used. 

Sec.  4.  Requires  employers,  etc.,  to  post, 
conspicuously,  lists  of  employees  under  16 
with  date  of  birth  and  date  of  employment. 

Sec.  5.  Penalties  for  false  statements  and 
other  violations. 

Sec.  6.  Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  persons  authorized  by  him  to  en- 
force provisions  of  act.  Approved  April  10, 
1906. 

Chap.  148,  Assignment  of  Wages. 
Amends  Sec.  3047  of  the  Code  relating  to 
the  assignment  of  wages  and  provides  that  as- 
signment of  wages  by  head  of  family  shall  not 
be  valid  unless  evidenced  by  written  instru- 
ment; if  married,  husband  and  wife  must  sign 
and  acknowledge  same  joint  instrument  be- 
fore proper  authority.  Assignments  take  pre- 
cedence in  order  in  which  notice  in  writing  of 
such   assignments  is    given    employer.      (Sec. 


3047  of  the  Code  provides  for  assignment  of 
open  accounts  of  sums  due  on  contract  with- 
out any  such  limitations  as  are  added  by  Chap. 
148,  1906.)     Approved  April  5,  1906. 

Kentucky. 

Chap.  22,  Revenue  and  Taxation. 
Art.  XII,  Subdiv.  1  —  Licenses.  Sec.  14 
relates  to  Ucenses  for  itinerant  peddlers.  Art. 
XII,  Subdiv.  3  —  Regulates  licenses  for  ped- 
dlers. Art.  XII,  Subdiv,  4  —  Relates  to  taxes 
to  be  paid  on  licenses  (including  peddlers'). 
Approved  March  15,  1906. 

Chap.  52,  Employment  of  Children. 
Amends  "An  Act  to  make  it  unlawful  to  em- 
ploy a  child  less  than  fourteen  years  of  age  in 
workshops,  mines,  mills  or  factories."  Forbids 
the  employment  of  cliildren  under  16  in  mines, 
etc.  Requires  registers  to  be  kept,  affidavits 
of  parents,  etc.  Children  under  16  not  to 
operate,  etc.,  elevators  or  sew  or  assist  in  sew- 
ing belts.  Prescribes  protection  of  machinery; 
sanitary  provisions;  seats  for  girls  and  women 
in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile 
estabhshments.  Requires  walls  and  ceihngs 
to  be  lime  washed  or  painted  for  health  and 
cleanliness  of  persons  in  workrooms.  Ap- 
proved March  17,  1906. 

Chap.  64,  Delinquent,  Neglected,  and  Dependent 
Children. 
Fixes  and  defines  the  powers  of  the  several 
county  courts  within  the  Commonwealth  with 
reference  to  the  care,  treatment,  and  control  of 
delinquent,  neglected,  and  dependent  cliildren 
and  provides  for  the  means  whereby  such 
powers  may  be  exercised.  Provides  for  "Ju- 
venile Session  of  the  County  Court."  Ap- 
proved March  21,  1906. 

Chap.  108,  Mines. 
Authorizes  appointment  of  two  additional 
assistant  inspectors  of  mines,  divides  State 
into  two  inspection  districts.  Owner,  agent, 
or  operator  of  coal  mine  where  miners  are  paid 
by  weight  must  provide  suitable  and  accurate 
scales  and,  when  differences  arise  between 
owner,  agent,  or  operator  and  miners  employed 
as  to  accuracy  or  capacity  of  scales,  question 
shall  be  referred  to  Chief  State  Inspector  of 
Mines.  Owner,  etc.,  refusing  to  provide  ac- 
curate scales  shall  be  fined  ($5  to  $50).  Mines 
known  to  generate  fire-damp  or  explosive  gas 
to  be  inspected  every  60  days  and  with  best 
modern  appliances.  Oil  for  illuminating  coal 
mines  must  be  inspected,  approved,  and  certi- 
fied. Act  to  take  effect  upon  approval.  Ap- 
proved March  21,  1906. 

IjOiiiaiHnn. 

No.  5,  Assignment  of  Wages. 
Provides  that  no  sale,   transfer,   or  assign- 
ment of  salary  or  wages  previous  to  the  same 
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being  earned  shall  be  valid  in  so  far  as  an  em- 
ployer is  concerned,  unless  the  said  employer 
consents  in  writing  to  said  sale,  transfer  or 
assignment.  To  take  effect  immediately.  Ap- 
proved June  15,  1906. 

No.  13,  Atnendment  to  Constitution. 
Joint  Resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  Art,  210  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide 
for  male  or  female  factory  inspectors  through- 
out the  State.  Resolution  to  be  submitted  to 
people  at  general  election  of  November  4,  1906. 
(Inspectors  as  provided  for  by  Act  34;  employ- 
ment of  cliildren,  etc.)  Approved  June  22, 
1906. 

No.  24,  Sunday  Work  in  Barber  Shops. 
Amends  and  re-enacts  Act  No.  66,  of  July  6, 
1900.  New  act  gives  authority  to  any  incor- 
porated city  or  town  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
opening  and  closing  of  barber  shops  on  Sunday 
and  to  punish  violations.  Approved  June  27, 
1906. 

No.  34,  Employment  of  Children. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, young  persons,  and  women  in  certain 
cases  in  cities  and  towns  in  this  State  having 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more  persons 
and  to  provide  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  1.  No  boy  under  12  and  no  girl  under 
14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory, mill,  warehouse,  workshop,  or  manufac- 
turing estabUshment  where  the  manufacture  of 
any  goods  whatever  is  carried  on  or  where  any 
goods  are  prepared  for  manufacture. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  or  person  under  18  years 
and  no  woman  shall  be  employed  in  any  fac- 
tory, mill,  warehouse,  workshop,  clotliing,  dress- 
making or  millinery  establishment  or  any  place 
where  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  goods  is  car- 
ried on,  or  where  any  goods  are  prepared  for 
manufacturing,  for  a  period  longer  than  an 
average  of  ten  hours  a  day  or  60  hours  in  any 
week,  and  at  least  one  hour  shall  be  allowed 
in  the  labor  period  each  day  for  dinner. 

Sec.  3.  Suitable  seats  must  be  provided  for 
use  of  female  employees. 

Sec.  4.  Proper  sanitary  provisions  required 
wherever  five  or  more  persons  are  employed, 
or  where  two  or  more  children,  young  persons, 
or  womien  are  employed. 

Sec.  5.  Exits  and  stairways  must  be  ample 
and  safe  in  all  manufacturing  establishments, 
etc. 

Sec.  6.  Provides  for  appointment  of  factory 
inspector  (either  male  or  female)  in  every  in- 
corporated city  or  town  and  every  parish. 
Fixes  compensation  and  duties  of  factory  in- 
spector. 

Sec.  7.     Penalties  for  violations. 

Sec.  8.  Fines  under  act  paid  to  school  fund 
in  parish  where  collected. 


Sec.  9.  "Persons"  deemed  to  mean  firms 
and  corporations  as  well  as  individuals. 

Sec.  10.  Repeals  acts,  etc.,  inconsistent 
with  present,  particularly  Act  No.  43  of  G.  A. 
1886. 

Sec.  11.  Act  to  apply  only  to  cities  and 
towns  of  10,000  or  more  population  and  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1907.  Act  not  to  apply 
in  any  way  to  agricultural  or  domestic  laborers 
or  industries.     Approved  June  29,  1906. 

No.  51,  Convict  Labor. 
Provides  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
sentences  to  prisonment  or  to  imprisonment 
without  qualification,  and  all  sentences  for  the 
violation  of  ordinances,  shall  mean  imprison- 
ment with  labor;  regulates  the  emplo3Tiient 
of  such  prisoners;  and  repeals  all  laws  in  con- 
flict herewith.     Approved  July  2,  1906. 

No.  53,  Liens. 
Gives  threshermen  a  lien  and  privilege  for 
services  rendered  to  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration, in  the  threshing  of  their  crop,  on  the 
crop  of  the  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation; 
makes  said  Hen  and  privilege  next  in  rank  with 
the  hen  and  privilege  now  given  by  law  in  favor 
of  the  lessor.     Approved  July  2,  1906. 

No.  54,  Labor  Contracts. 
Makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  persons  em- 
ployed under  hire,  tenant,  or  share  farming 
contract,  to  leave  employ  of  the  person  by 
whom  or  abandon  the  land  on  which  money 
or  goods  have  been  advanced.  Repeals  Act  50, 
1892,  and  all  other  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  herewith.  Penalties  of  act  not  to 
apply  to  any  farming  contract  made  for  period 
longer  than  one  year.  Act  50,  1892,  apphes 
to  any  contract  for  labor  on  which  advances 
have  been  made.     Approved  July  2,  1906. 

9Iaryland. 

Chap.  192,  Employment  of  Children. 

Repeals  and  re-enacts,  with  amendments, 
Sec.  4  of  Art.  100  of  the  Code  of  PubUc  General 
Laws,  as  amended  by  Chap.  566  of  the  Acts  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  1902,  and  adds  new 
sections  to  be  known  as  Sects.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  and  13. 

Sec.  4  of  Art.  100  of  the  Code  forbade  em- 
ployment of  children  under  12  in  mills  or  fac- 
tories; excepted  19  counties  and  the  canning 
factories  throughout  State.  Amendment  of 
1902  raised  age  to  14  years,  except  for  child 
upon  whom  parents  are  dependent  or  who  is 
dependent  on  self  for  support. 

Amendment  of  1906  provides: 

Sec.  4.  No  proprietor,  owner,  superintend- 
ent, manager  or  foreman,  or  other  subordinate 
or  agent  of  any  mill,  factory,  workshop,  office, 
restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  store, 
telephone  or  telegraph  office,  or  other  estab- 
lislunent  or  business  shall,  after  the  first  day 
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of  September,  in  the  year  1906,  employ  for 
wages  or  hire,  ox  retain  in  employment  in  any 
such  mill,  factory,  etc.,  any  person  or  persons 
under  12  years  of  age,  except  in  the  counties, 
from  June  1  to  October  15  in  every  year. 

(Added)  Sec.  5.  Requires  persons  employ- 
ing children  between  12  and  16  years  old  in 
places  emmaerated  in  Sec.  4  to  keep  on  file 
and  accessible  to  inspectors,  etc.,  employment 
permits  for  all  such  children  and  lists  of  the 
children. 

Sec.  6.  Employment  permits  in  Baltimore 
city  to  be  issued  by  Maryland  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics and  Information  and  in  counties  by  health 
officer  or  member  of  Board  of  Health. 

Sec.  7.  Employment  permit  not  to  be  issued 
without  satisfactory  evidence  of  age. 

Sec.  8.  Prescribes  form  of  employment  per- 
mit. (Physical  description  and  certificate  of 
age  and  health,  and  certificate  of  schooling  or 
ability  to  read  and  write  simple  English.) 

Sec.  9.    Provides  fines  for  violations. 

Sec.  10.  Defines  duties  of  inspectors  under 
the  Act  and  of  attendance  officers  of  public 
schools  relative  to  enforcing  Act. 

Sec.  11.  Authorizes  Chief  of  Maryland 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  to  ap- 
point six  inspectors. 

Sec.  12.  Exempts  farm  labor  from  pro- 
visions of  Act. 

Act  appropriates  $8,000  to  carry  out  pro- 
visions. 

To  take  effect  Sept.  1,  1906 — Repeals  all 
acts  inconsistent,  etc.  Approved  March  30, 
1906. 

Chap.  236,  Education  of  Deaf  Children. 

Amends  Art.  77  of  the  Code  of  Public  Gen- 
eral Laws  as  amended  bj^  Chap.  299  of  the 
laws  of  1904. 

Amendment  of  1906  provides  that  deaf  or 
blind  children  between  six  and  16  years 
(ages  were  formerly  eight  and  16)  shall  attend 
special  schools  for  deaf  or  blind  for  eight 
months  of  year  if  too  deaf  or  blind  to  attend 
regular  public  school,  and  that  principal 
teachers  of  pubUc  schools  in  the  counties  and 
the  truant  officers  in  Baltimore  city  shall,  within 
30  days  after  opening  of  school  year  next 
following  passage  of  Act,  furnish  the  names 
of  all  children  who  are  deaf,  blind,  or  feeble- 
minded and  between  six  and  16  years  old,  fists 
to  be  reported  to  principals  of  State  schools 
for  such  defective  ciiildren.  Approved  March 
31,  1906  ;  in  effect  immediately. 

Chap.  399,  Assignment  of  Wages. 

Amends  Art.  8  of  the  Code  of  Public  General 
Laws,  by  adding  thereto  Sects.  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

Sec.  11.  No  assignment  of  wages  or  salary 
shall  be  valid  unless  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  assignor  and  acknowledged  in  person  by 
him  or  her  and  entered  same  day  by  justice 
of  peace  upon  his    docket    and  unless  within 


three  days  from  execution  and  acknowledg- 
ment a  copy  with  certificates,  etc.,  be  served 
on  employer,  and  no  assignment  of  wages  or 
salary  by  a  married  person  shall  be  valid 
unless  also  executed  and  acknowledged  by 
assignor's  wife  or  husband. 

Sec.  12.  Defines  what  shall  constitute  proof 
of  service  upon  employer. 

Sec.  13.  Affida\'it  required  of  assignor  not 
to  pay  interest  at  rate  of  more  than  six  per  cent 
nor  aUow  deduction  at  higher  rate. 

Sec.  14.    Defines  assignment. 

Sec.  15.  Assignment  void  if  given  as  se- 
curity for  loan  tainted  with  usury,  etc. 

Sec.  16.  Assignment  void  if  wage  to  be 
earned  in  whole  or  in  part  more  than  six 
months  from  and  after  making  assignment. 

Sec.  17.  Courts  have  full  power  to  enjoin 
persons  from  attempting  to  enforce  an  assign- 
ment void  under  this  act. 

Sec.  18.  Invalidity  of  any  portion  of  this 
act  shall  not  affect  validity  of  any  other  por- 
tion.   Approved  April  3,  1906. 

Chap.  454,  Hours  of  Labor  for  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Operators. 

Adds  four  new  sections  to  Art.  23  of  the 
Code  of  Public  General  Laws  of  1904. 

300A.  Forbids  employment  of  telegraph  or 
telephone  operator  in  railroad  service  (under 
"Block  System"  for  spacing,  reporting,  and 
despatching  trains)  for  more  than  eight  hours 
in  24. 

300B.  Provides  fine  of  $100  on  employer 
for  each  violation. 

300C.    Prescribes  method  of  recovering  fine. 

300D.  Manner  of  paying  fines.  Act  not  to 
apply  to  parts  of  Railroad  where  not  more  than 
eight  regular  passenger  trains  pass  each  way  in 
24  hours,  unless  in  the  same  part  20  or  more 
freight  trains  pass  each  way  generally  in  each 
24  hours,  in  which  case  act  shall  apply.  Ap- 
proved April  3,  1906. 

Chap.  456,  Police  Pensions. 
Adds  a  new  section  to  Article  4  of  the  Public 

i    Local  Laws,  to  come  under  sub-title  "Special 

I    Fund." 

Ill K.  The  said  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners are  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and 
directed  to  include  the  superintendent  of  ma- 
trons and  the  matrons  of  the  several  station 
houses  of  Baltimore  city  within  the  provisions 
of  Sec.  777  of  this  Article,  so  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  and  bene- 
fits, subject  to  the  same  Umitations  and  condi- 
tions as  are  therein  prescribed  and  conferred 
for  the  retiring  of  the  members  of  the  police 
force  of  said  city  of  Baltimore;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  said  superintendent  of  matrons 
and  the  matrons  of  the  several  station  houses 
of  Baltimore  city,  within  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
777  of  this  Article  shall  pay  into  the  special 
fund  the  sum  of  $10  per  annum  for  the  next 
succeeding  three  years  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
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lar  percentage  required  under  the  Special  Pen- 
sion Act.  Approved  April  3,  1906  ;  in  effect 
immediately. 

Chap.  777,  Police  Pensions. 
Provides  for  pensioning  secretary  and  as- 
sistant secretary  of  board  of  poUce  commis- 
sioners of  city  of  Baltimore;  secretary  must 
first  pay  $300  in  three  annual  payments  and 
assistant  secretary  $150  in  three  annual  pay- 
ments. Approved  April  5,  1906  ;  in  effect 
immediately. 

9Iississippi. 
Chap.  137,    Convict  Labor. 
Prohibits  the   working  of    the  State's  con- 
victs on  lands  other  than  that  owned  by  the 
State  of  Mississippi.    Approved  April  5,  1906. 

New  Jersey. 

Chap.  20,  Industrial  Education. 
Increases  the  amount  that  may  be  allowed 
annually  by  the  State  for  schools  for  industrial 
education  to  $7,000.  Act  of  1881  fixed  maxi- 
mum at  $5,000.  Approved  March  20,  1906  ; 
in  effect  immediatelj'. 

Chap.  26,  Registration  of  Labels,  Trade 
Marks,  etc. 
Repeals  Sec.  10,  Chap.  50,  Acts  of  1898,  and 
enacts  in  its  place  new  Sec.  10.  Fixes  penalty 
for  violation  at  $200  instead  of  "not  less  than 
$200  nor  more  than  $500."  Approved  March 
24,  1906  ;  in  effect  immediately. 

Chap.    103,    Pensioning   School    Teachers. 

Amends  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for 
the  pensioning  of  school  teachers  in  this  State," 
approved  March  5,  1903,  by  allowing  pensions 
to  any  teacher,  principal  or  superintendent  re- 
tiring voluntarily  or  by  resolution  of  school 
board,  who  has  been  employed  in  public  schools 
of  State  not  less  than  35  years,  provided  such 
teacher  shall  have  been  employed  at  least  20 
years  in  the  district  in  which  retired,  pension  to 
be  one-half  average  annual  salary  during  last 
five  years  of  service.  Payments  to  be  made  at 
same  time  and  in  same  manner  as  for  active 
teachers.  Act  of  1903  provided  for  pension- 
ing school  teachers  after  40  years  (consecutive) 
service  in  any  school  district  of  the  State. 
Amendment  approved  April  12,  1906  ;  in 
effect  immediately. 

Chap.  222,  Police  Pensions. 

Provides  for  the  pensioning  of  police  officers 
and  other  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  police 
department  of  any  village  after  30  years'  ser- 
vice, if  judged  incapacitated  for  further  service  ; 
pension  of  half-pay  received  at  time  of  retire- 
ment. Pensioned  officers  may  be  called  on  for 
police  dut}^  at  times.  Approved  May  14,  1906; 
in  effect  immediately. 


Chap.  252,  Pensions  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in 
Public  Office. 
Permits  the  retirement,  on  pension,  from 
public  office  or  position,  after  forty  years'  con- 
tinuous service  therein,  of  honorably  dis- 
charged Union  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Pro- 
vides for  pension  on  half-pay.  In  case  a  pen- 
sion is  allowed  a  person  under  any  other  law 
of  the  State,  person  must  waive  one  or  the 
other  pension.  Approved  May  17,  1906  ;  in 
effect  immediately. 

Chap.  299,  Police  Pensions. 

Provides  for  the  pensioning  of  police  ofi&cers 
and  policemen  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

Sec.  1.  To  pension  (half-pay)  after  20  years 
service  and  attainment  of  age  of  60  years,  or 
(Sec.  2)  25  years  of  service  and  age  of  55  years. 

Sec.  3.  Retirement  for  permanent  disability 
as  result  of  service. 

Sec.  4.  Half-pay  to  be  allowed  during  tem- 
porary disabiUty  as  result  of  service. 

Sec.  5.  Provisions  for  pension  fund:  Taxa- 
tion (pubUc)  and  deduction  of  one  per  cent  of 
salary  of  every  member  of  police  force. 

Sec.  6.     Stipulates  rules  and  regulations. 

Sec.  7.  Investment  of  pension  fund  in  in- 
terest-bearing bonds  of  the  city  or  town. 

Sec.  8.  Act  to  be  submitted  for  referendum 
and  not  effective  in  any  city  or  town  until 
accepted  at  city  or  town  election.  Approved 
June  1,  1906. 

New  York. 
Chap.  129,  Labor  in  Tenements. 

Sec.  100  of  the  Labor  Law  as  amended  by 
Chap.  550,  Laws  of  1904,  is  further  amended. 
Adds  "manufacture  of  articles  of  rubber  nor 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  preparing, 
or  packing  macaroni,  spaghetti,  ice  cream, 
ices,  candy,  confectionery,  nuts,  or  preserves," 
to  the  list  that  must  not  be  carried  on  in  tene- 
ment houses  without  license.  Rooms  used  for 
manufacturing,  etc.,  in  tenement  houses  must 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  must  con- 
tain not  less  than  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space 
for  every  person  working  therein.  Provides 
that  in  licensed  tenement  houses  rooms  on 
ground  floor  or  second  floor  may  be  used  for 
dressmakers'  shops  for  strictly  custom  work, 
all  sanitary  regulations  being  complied  with. 
Act  not  to  apply  to  house  in  which  the  only 
work  on  articles  specified  in  the  act  is  done  in 
a  shop  on  the  main  floor,  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  rest  of  building  and  not  used  for 
sleeping  or  cooking.  Passed  April  3,  1906; 
in  effect  October  1,  1906. 

Chap.  158,  Free  Employment  Offices. 
Repeals  Art.  3  of  the  Labor  Law  providing 
for  establishment,  under  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  of  free  employment  offices  in  cities  of 
first  class.  Became  law  April  6,  1906;  in 
effect  May  1,  1906. 
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Chap.  178,  Factories. 
Amends  Art.  VI  of  the  Labor  Law  (Chap. 
32,  Gen.  Laws)  by  adding  two  sections  (94  and 
95).  Regulates  conditions  in  tenant-facto- 
ries; pro\'ides  for  observance  of  sanitary  regu- 
lations, and  makes  owner  of  such  factory 
responsible  instead  of  tenants  and  lessees  for 
condition  of  building  in  general,  the  tenants 
being  also  responsible  for  conditions  within 
their  respective  rooms.  Provides  for  labehng 
of  goods  made  or  worked  upon  in  tenant- 
factories  under  unclean  or  otherwise  unsatis- 
factory conditions  and  the  disinfecting,  etc., 
of  such  articles.  Passed  April  10,  1906;  in 
eflfect  immediately. 

Chap.  216,  Reporting  Accidents. 
Amends  the  Labor  Law,  relative  to  the  re- 
porting of  accidents  by  providing  that  reports 
be  made  of  deaths  as  well  as  accidents  and  in- 
juries to  employees,  and  that  such  reports  be 
made  to  Commissioner  of  Labor  instead  of  fac- 
tory inspector.  Adds  pro\'ision  that  no  state- 
ments made  in  any  such  report  by  employer 
shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  action 
arising  out  of  the  death  or  accident  reported. 
Passed  April  12,  1906;  to  take  effect  immedi- 
ately. 

Chap.  255,  Mechanic's  Liens. 

Amends  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating 
to  the  enforcement  of  mechanic's  liens  on  real 
property. 

Sec.  1.  Amends  Sec.  3400  of  Chap.  23,  Title 
III,  of  the  Code  of  Ci\'il  Procedure  so  as  to 
allow  for  civil  action  against  the  State  as  well 
as  a  municipal  corporation  under  mechanic's 
lien  law. 

Sec.  2.  Amends  Sec.  3402  of  Chap.  23  so  as 
to  proAade  for  action  by  State  in  case  lien  is  filed 
against  it. 

Sec.  3.  Amends  Sec.  3418  of  Chap.  23,  to 
provide  for  pajTuent  out  of  State  funds  in 
case  action  is  brought  against  State  as  above. 
Passed  April  19,  1906;  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately. 

Chap.  256,  Licensing  of  Barbers. 
Repeals  Chap.  632  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  bar- 
bering  in  the  State  of  New  York."     Passed 
April  19,  1906  ;   to  take  effect  immediately. 

Chap.  275,  Labeling  Tenement-made  Goods. 

Places  duty  of  labeUng  tenement-made  goods 
on  Commissioner  of  Labor  (instead  of  factory 
inspector)  and  provides  that  Commissioner  may, 
in  addition  to  labeling  such  goods,  seize  and 
hold  them  until  disinfected  or  cleaned  at 
owner's  expense  and  if  goods  are  not  so  cleaned 
or  disinfected  within  a  month  after  owner  has 
been  notified.  Commissioner  may  have  them 
destroyed.  Passed  April  19,  1906;  in  effect 
October  1,  1906. 


Chaps.  283,  393,  and  613,  Police  Pensions. 

These  acts  relate  to  pensioning  poUcemen 
in  Rochester,  Utica,  and  Niagara  Falls.  All 
approved  by  the  respective  cities. 

Chap.  305,  Pensioning  School  Teachers. 
Provides  for  pensioning  school  teachers  in 
Troy.    Passed  April  24,  1906.     Approved  by 
city. 

Chap.  316,  Cash  Payment  of  Wages. 
Amends  Sec.  9  of  the  Labor  Law  so  as  to  ex- 
tend requirement  to  pay  wages  in  cash  to  in- 
clude persons,  firms,  corporations,  etc.,  engaged 
in  pubUc  work  for  the  State  or  a  mvmicipal  cor- 
poration, as  contractor  or  sub-contractor,  and 
forbidding  payment  in  script.  Also  adds 
clause  forbidding  such  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor to  conduct,  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
"company  store"  if  there  is  any  store  selling 
needed  supphes  within  two  miles  of  the  place 
where  work  is  done.  Passed  April  24,  1906; 
to  take  effect  immediately. 

Chap.  327,  Employment  Agencies. 
Amends  Chap.  432  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  en- 
titled "An  act  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  em- 
ployment agencies  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  where  fees  are  charged  for  pro- 
curing employment  or  situations,"  generally, 
and  limits  its  apphcation  to  cities  of  the  first 
class.  Passed  April  27,  1906  ;  to  take  effect 
immediately. 

Chap.  328,  Employment  Agencies. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  employ- 
ment agencies  in  cities  of  the  second  class 
where  fees  are  charged  for  procuring  employ- 
ment or  situations. 

Sec.  1.    Definitions. 

Sec.  2.  Requires  Ucense  and  pro\'ides  pen- 
alty for  \'iolation  (fine  of  $250  or  imprisonment 
for  30  days).  Fee  for  Hcense  $25.  Regulates 
granting  of  hcense. 

Sec.  3.    Bond  required. 

Sec.  4.  Register  of  applications,  etc.,  to  be 
kept. 

Sec.  5.  Regulates  fees,  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  first  month's  wages  for  unskilled  and 
general  labor,  nor  more  than  first  week's  wages 
or  salary,  or  five  per  cent  of  first  year's  salary 
for  others. 

Sec.  6.    Regulates  contracts  for  labor. 

Sec.  7.    Forbids  fraud,  etc. 

Sec.  8.  Enforced  by  Mayor  or  officer  ap- 
pointed bj'  him.  Violations  punishable  by  fine 
not  exceeding  $250  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year. 

Sec.  9.    Repeals  all  acts,  etc.,  inconsistent. 

Sec.  10.  In  effect  May  1,  1906.  Passed 
April  27,  1906. 

Chap.  366,  Exhaust  Fans  in  Factories. 
Provides  that,  on  authority  of  Commissioner 
of    Labor,    exhaust    fans    required   under   the 
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Labor  Law  may  be  dispensed  with  on  wood- 
working machinery  in  case  they  are  deem.ed 
unnecessary  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  op- 
eratives. Passed  May  10,  1906  ;  to  take  effect 
immediately. 

Chap.  375,  Mines  and  Quarries. 

Adds  four  sections  (130-133)  to  Art.  IX  of 
the  Labor  Law  (Chap.  32,  Gen.  Laws). 

Sec.  130.  Requires  traveling  ways  in  mines 
to  be  not  less  than  five  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide  to  enable  persons  to  pass  the  shaft  in 
going  from  one  side  to  the  other  without  pass- 
ing over  or  under  or  in  the  way  of  the  cage  or 
other  hoisting  apparatus. 

Sec.  131.  Report  of  opening  new  shaft, 
mine  or  quarry  to  be  made  to  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  giving  name  of  owner  and  location  of 
property.  Report  to  be  made  before  excava- 
tion has  reached  depth  of  25  feet. 

Sec.  132.  Comxnissioner  of  Labor  to  be  noti- 
fied of  discontinuance  or  abandonment  of  any 
mine  or  quarry. 

Sec.  133.  No  child  under  16  years  and  no 
female  to  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered 
to  work  in  any  mine  or  quarry.  Passed  May 
10,  1906;  in  effect  October  1,  1906. 

Chap.  401,  Bakeries  and  Confectioneries. 

Amends  Sects.  Ill  and  114  of  the  Labor  Law 
(Chap.  32,  Gen.  Laws). 

Sec.  111.  Adds  macaroni  and  spaghetti 
bakeries  to  the  list  of  buildings  and  rooms  sub- 
ject to  regulations  for  drainage  and  plumbing 
of  bakeries.  Further  provides  that  all  cellars 
or  basements  occupied  as  bakeries  must  con- 
form to  the  law,  except  that  a  basement  or 
cellar  so  used  on  May  2,  1895,  and  less  than 
eight  feet  high  need  not  be  altered,  and  all 
basements  or  cellars  used  as  confectionery  and 
ice  cream  manufacturing  shops  shall  be  not 
less  than  seven  feet  high. 

Sec.  114.  Places  duty  of  inspecting  bakeries 
upon  Commissioner  of  Labor  instead  of  factory 
inspector,  and  further  provides  for  enforcement 
of  law  relative  to  cleaning,  draining,  and  ven- 
tilating bakeries.  Passed  May  10,  1906;  in 
effect  October  1,  1906. 

Chap.  490,  Hours  of  Labor. 

Amends  Sects.  77,  161,  and  162  of  the  Labor 
Law,  as  amended  in  1899  and  1903. 

Sec.  77.  Forbids  employment  of  minors 
under  16  years  old  after  7  p.m.  on  any  day 
(had  been  9  p.m.). 

Sec.  161.  Adds  clause  forbidding  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16  after  7  p.m.  in  any 
mercantile  estabUshment,  business  office,  tele- 
graph office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment 
house,  or  in  distribution  or  transmission  of 
merchandise  or  messages. 

Sec.  162.  Allows  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  during  school  vacations  in  cities 
of  second  class.     (Had  been  allowed  only  in 


villages  and  cities  of  third  class).     Passed  May 
17,  1906  ;  in  effect  October  1,  1906. 

Chap.  506,  Hours  of  Labor  and  the  Prevailing 
Rates  of  Wages. 
Re-enacts  Sec.  3  of  the  Labor  Law  (eight- 
hour  and  prevailing  rate  of  wages)  as  amended 
in  1899  and  1900,  and  adds  provision  that  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  persons  employed  in 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  high- 
ways outside  the  limits  of  cities  and  villages. 
Passed  May  19,  1906  ;  in  effect  immediately. 

Chap.  521,  Commission  of  Labor. 
Amends  Penal  Code,  in  relation  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  by  substituting  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  for  Factory  Inspector  and  mine, 
tunnel,  or  quarry  instead  of  mine  or  quarry  as 
place  to  which  he  must  have  free  access  for 
examination  or  inspection.  Passed  May  21, 
1906;  in  effect  September  1,  1906. 

Chap.  657,  Employer's  Liability. 
Amends  Chap.  565,  Laws  of  1899,  Chap.  39 
of  General  Laws,  "Railroad  Law,"  by  adding 
a  section  (42a)  providing  that  in  case  of  action 
brought  against  railroad  corporation  for  injury 
to  or  death  of  employee  through  negligence  of 
corporation  or  its  officers  or  employees,  it  shall 
be  held  that  in  addition  to  liability  now  exist- 
ing, the  corporation  is  liable  for  negfigence  of 
any  person  entrusted  by  it  with  any  authority 
or  control  over  any  employee,  such  person 
being  deemed  the  vice-principal  of  the  corpo- 
ration, etc.,  and  not  the  fellow-servant  of  the 
injured  or  deceased  employee.  Passed  May 
29,   1906;    to  take  effect  immediately. 


Page  5,  Vestibules  on  Street  Cars. 
Amends  Sec.  1  of  an  act  passed  April  20, 
1893,  entitled,  "An  act  requiring  persons,  asso- 
ciations, and  corporations  owning  or  operating 
street  cars  to  provide  for  the  well  being  of 
employees."  Provides  that  forward  vesti- 
bules of  cars  must  be  screened  and  heated 
during  November,  December,  Januarj-,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  each  year  for  complete  pro- 
tection of  motorman,  driver,  etc.  Approved 
February  9,  1906. 

Page  46,  Safety  of  Railroad  Employees, 
Provides  for  self-cleaning  ash  pan  attach- 
ments to  locomotives  and  for  the  safety  of 
employees  of  railroad  companies.  Approved 
March  14,  1906  ;  to  take  effect  January  1, 
1907. 

Page  75,  Safety  of  Railroad  Employees. 
Compels  common  carriers  by  railroad  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  to  equip  their  cars  with  auto- 
matic couplers,  sill  steps,  grab  irons,  and  con- 
tinuous  brakes,    and   their  locomotives   with 
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driving  wheel  brakes  in  charge  of  the  engineer, 
and  pro\'ides  against  the  assumption  of  risk 
in  certain  cases,  and  repeals  section  one  of  an 
act  entitled,  "An  act  to  require  railroad  corpo- 
rations to  equip  and  furnish  all  cars  used  in 
their  service  with  air  brakes  and  automatic 
couplers  and  their  engines  with  power  brakes," 
passed  April  14,  1893,  as  amended  April  23, 
1904.     Passed  March  19,  1906. 

Page    157,    Pensions   for   School    Teachers, 
Amends  Sees.  3897d,  3897e,  3897k,  and  38971 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  relating  to  pensions 
for  school  teachers.      Passed  March  31,    1906. 

Page  169,  Mines. 
Defines  duty  of  State  mine  inspectors  in  en- 
forcing   preventive    measures    for    safety    of 
miners  and  provides  penalty  against  operator 
for  faikire  to  compl}'.      Passed  March  31,  1906. 

Page  177,  Convict  Labor. 
Prohibits  the  competition  of  prison  labor 
with  free  labor  and  provides  for  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  in  jail  and  at  the  prisons 
upon  the  manufacture  of  crushed  stone,  brick, 
draining  and  ballasting  material,  for  the  repair 
and  construction  of  public  roads  and  for  the 
employment  of  jail  and  State  penitentiary 
prisoners  in  the  manufacture  of  road  building 
materials.     Passed  March  29,  1906. 

Page  182,  Girls'  Industrial  Home. 
Provides  for  the  establishment   and   main- 
tenance  of  a  technical  and  industrial   school 
at  the  girls'  industrial  home.     Passed  March 
31,  1906. 

Page  259,  Coal  Mines. 
Forbids  employment  of  any  person  to  work 
alone    as    coal  miner    until    he    has   had   one 
year's  experience.     Passed  April  2,  1900. 

Rhode  Island. 

Chap.  1325,  Liens. 
Amends  Chap.  206  of  the  General  Laws,  en- 
titled  "Of  Liens,"   and  prescribes  manner  in 


which  notice  of  intention  to  claim  lien  must  be 
given,  etc.  Passed  April  11,  1906  ;  in  effect 
immediately. 

Chap.   1348,    Unincorporated  Associations. 

Provides  for  judicial  proceedings  by  and 
against  unincorporated  associations,  to  go  into 
effect  July  1,  1906.     Passed  April  19,  1906. 

Sontli  Carolina. 

No.  56,  Mechanics'  Liens. 
Shghtly  amends  Sec.  3070,  Code  of  Laws  of 
South  Carolina,  1902,  Vol.  I,  and  provides  man- 
ner of  enforcing  liens  of  employees  in  factories. 
Approved  February  21,  1906. 

No.  76,  Badges  and  Insignia. 
Prohibits  the  unlawful  wearing,  using,  pro- 
curing, or  possessing  the  badge  or  insignia  of 
fraternal,  benevolent,  secret  or  social  organiza- 
tions.    Approved  February  24,  1906. 

Virginia. 

Chap.  260.  Corrupt  Influencing  of  Agents, 
Employees,  or  Servants. 
Prohibits  the  corrupt  influencing  of  agents, 
employees,  or  servants  and  prescribes  penalties 
upon  persons  using  such  influence,  and  upon 
agents,  emploj'ees,  or  servants  submitting 
themselves  thereto.  Approved  March  15, 
1906. 

Chap.  55.  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics. 
Amends  Chap.  1007,  Acts  of  1898,  and  gives 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  power  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  any  violation 
or  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to 
labor  coming  to  his  notice  ;  to  interrogate  per- 
sons or  officers  in  any  public  institution  in  the 
State  and  any  factory,  store,  workshop,  or 
mine.  If  the  laws  are  found  to  be  violated, 
the  violation  must  be  corrected  within  30  days, 
or  the  Commissioner  shall  so  report  to  the  cir- 
cuit or  corporation  court  and  the  district 
attornev. 


DoMixiON  OF  Canada. 


Alberta. 


The  first  session  of  the  First  Legislature  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta  began  at  Edmonton, 
on  March  15,  and  was  concluded  on  May  9, 
1906. 

Chap.  23.  The  Steam  Boilers  Act. 
The  leading  provisions  have  reference  to  the 
inauguration  and  carrying  out  of  a  carefully 
defined  sj-stem  of  boiler  inspection,  and  the 
examination  and  certification  of  engineers. 
Boilers  are  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  a  year, 
except    in    cases    where   they   have    not    been 


operated  since  a  previous  inspection,  or  where 
a  hydrostatic  test  has  been  made  by  a  reputable 
manufacturer  or  repairer  within  one  year.  An 
inspector  is  required  to  examine  any  boilers 
which  may  be  reported  to  him  to  be  in  an  un- 
safe condition,  and  to  order  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  the  same  to  make  necessary  repairs. 
All  persons  operating  or  in  charge  of  a  steam 
boiler  must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

Chap.  25.     The  Coal  Mines  Act. 
An  act  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  work- 
people in  mines  of  coal,  stratified  iron-stone. 
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shale,  and  fire  clay.  Among  precautions  en- 
joined are :  the  keeping  of  a  register  of  em- 
ployees; the  prohibition  of  single  shafts,  except 
in  certain  specified  cases;  the  providing  of 
proper  apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering  per- 
sons at  shafts;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  em- 
ployment of  females,  boys  under  12  years  of 
age,  or  boys  above  12  and  under  16  years  of 
age  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  have 
not  passed  a  specified  educational  test. 

Chap.  31,     Municipal  Telephone  Systems. 

An  act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
powering municipalities  to  construct  or  pur- 
chase, and  operate  telephone  systems  within 
the  corporation  limits,  under  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  provincial   Department  of  Public 

Works. 

BriUsli  Columbia. 

Safety  of  Employees  in  Coal  Mines. 
A  candidate  for  a  certificate  of  competency 
as  manager,  overman,  shaft  boss,  fire  boss,  or 
shot  lighter,  in  a  coal  mine,  is  required  in  future 
to  produce  a  certificate  from  a  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  showing  that  he  has  taken 
a  course  in  ambulance  work  which  will  fit  him 
to  give  first  aid  to  men  who  may  be  injured  in 
coal  mining  operations.  Owners  of  coal  mines 
must  provide  one  good  and  sufficient  "ambu- 
lance box"  for  each  100  men  employed  in  a 
mine. 

Classification  of  Stationary  Engineers. 
An  additional  class  of  certificated  steam  en- 
gineers, to  be  entitled  "fifth  class  engineers," 
is  created,  the  powers  of  engineers  of  this  class 
being  defined  as  "to  take  charge  of  any  logging 
engine  or  boiler,  or  any  engine  or  boiler  used 
for  farming  purposes,  not  exceeding  20  horse 
power."  The  certificate  issued  by  boiler  in- 
spectors must  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  plant. 

Consolidation  of  the  Municipal  Act. 
A  consolidation  of  the  Municipal  Clauses  Act 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  the  several  amend- 
ments made  during  the  past  eight  years  was 
made.  Under  the  heading  of  corporate  powers, 
municipal  councils  are  given  the  right  to  make 
by-laws  with  regard  to  the  following  among 
other  subjects:  The  granting  of  aid  to  manu- 
factories, railways,  smelters,  steamships,  etc.; 
the  construction  or  purchase  of  water  works, 
electric  lighting  plants,  tramways,  etc.;  the 
regulation  of  dangerous  manufactories;  the 
establishing  of  night  schools;  the  emplojTnent 
of  policemen,  night  watchmen,  etc.;  the  en- 
forcement of  Sunday  closing  of  barber  shops, 
stores,  saloons,  etc.,  and  many  other  subjects 
of  a  kindred  nature. 

Fair  Wages  Clause  in  Municipal  Contracts. 
All  municipal  contracts  must  contain  a  con- 
dition whereby  the  workmen,  mechanics,  arti- 


sans, and  laborers  employed  are  entitled  to 
such  wages  and  remuneration  as  are  generally 
accepted  as  current  for  competent  workmen 
in  the  locality  affected,  all  contractors  and 
sub-contractors    being    bound    to    pay    these 

wages. 

Slanitoba. 

Municipal  Telephone  System. 
Every  municipality  was  given  power  to  ex- 
propriate the  whole  or  any  portion  of  a  tele- 
phone system  within  its  boundaries,  the  price 
to  be  fixed  by  agreement.  A  municipality 
may  withdraw  from  the  purchase,  but  by  so 
doing  forfeits  its  right  of  purchase  for  a  year 
from  that  date.  If  purchase  is  made  the  mu- 
nicipality may  issue  debentures  for  payment. 
In  event  of  failure  in  such  telephone  accommo- 
dation, residents  may  organize  a  company  un- 
der the  Manitoba  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act. 

Master  and  Servant. 
The  section  of  the  Master  and  Servants  Act 
wliich  provided  that  there  should  be  no  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  a  police  magistrate 
where  the  amount  is  $25  or  under  was  amended 
by  a  clause  forbidding  the  court  or  judge  to 
entertain  any  application  for  writ  of  certiorari 
or  other  proceedings  to  set  aside  judgment. 

Threshers'  hiens. 
Under  Threshers'  Lien  Act  (Chap.  167,  R.  S., 
1903)  a  person  who  had  threshing  done  was 
liable  to  the  extent  of  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  thresher  for  wages  due  employees,  pro- 
viding notice  relating  to  unpaid  wages  was 
given  within  72  hours  after  the  removal  of  the 
threshing  machine  from  his  premises.  This 
time  limit  has  been  increased  to  10  days,  and 
a  clause  added  which  pro^^des  for  the  priority 
of  a  wage  claim  over  every  other,  particularly 
over  any  assignment  of  wages. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Chap.  7.  Pensions  for  School  Teachers. 
By  an  amendment  to  the  Education  Act, 
teachers  who  have  taught  in  the  public  schools 
for  35  years,  or  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
60  years,  after  30  years'  service,  are  entitled  to 
retire  with  an  annuity  equal  to  the  provincial 
aid  granted  to  teachers  of  their  class,  though 
no  teacher  may  receive  more  than  $150  per 
annum  under  tliis  section.  Teachers  becom- 
ing totally  incapacitated  after  20  years'  service 
are  entitled  to  the  same  annuitj^  as  above  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  total  incapacity. 
These  annuities  may  be  supplemented  by 
school  boards,  municipal  councils,  and  trus- 
tees, under  systems  or  regulations  approved  by 
the  council.  Moneys  payable  under  this  act 
are  not  to  be  transferable  or  liable  to  be  taken 
by  legal  process.  This  act  went  into  force 
September  1,  1906. 

Chap.  18,    Safety  of  Coa,  Miners. 
An  amendment  to  the  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act  permits  the  Governor  in  Council  to 
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appoint,  in  each  district  defined  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  a  commission  of  three  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  reporting 
when  safety  lamps  are  required  to  be  used  in 
any  mine  in  tlie  district.  The  section  dealing 
■with  penalties  was  also  amended. 

Chap.  53.  Deductions  from  Wages. 
Two  acts  were  passed  having  reference  to 
deductions  from  wages  by  employers,  to  be 
apphed  respectively  to  the  pajrment  of  doctors' 
fees  and  to  the  purchase  of  houses  by  work- 
ingmen.  The  first  act  was  an  amendment  to 
the  Company's  Doctor's  Act,  wliich  permits 
employees  in  all  mining  or  manufacturing  es- 
tabUshments  in  which  a  monthly  deduction 
from  wages  is  made  for  medical  attendance  to 
select  the  doctor  to  whom  the  allowance  is  to 
be  paid.  The  act  previously  provided  that  if 
125  employees,  or,  in  mines  where  less  than 
that  number  were  employed,  the  majority  of 
the  employees,  unite  in  specifjang  the  doctor, 
the  latter  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  regular 
medical  attendant  of  the  company.  This  pro- 
vision is  amended  so  that  if  40  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  any  case  specify  the  doctor,  the 
latter  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  regxilar  medical 
attendant  of  the  company. 

Chap.  55.  Protection  of  Children. 
The  employment  of  a  child  in  any  brewery, 
or  in  any  shop,  saloon,  tavern,  or  other  place 
where  intoxicating  Uquors  are  made,  bottled, 
or  sold,  is  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  being  neglected  and  to  warrant  appre- 
hension. 

Chap.  61.  Police  Superannuation  Fund. 
Relates  to  the  city  of  HaUfax  and  provides 
that  monthly  deductions  may  be  made  from 
the  pay  of  members  of  the  police  force  and 
paid  into  a  superannuation  fund  as  follows: 
Privates,  $2;  sergeants,  $2.50;  deputy  chiefs, 
city  marshals,  $2.50;  cliief  of  poUce,  $2. 

Chap.  67.     Superannuation  Fund  for  City  Offi- 
cials and  Employees. 
A  special  act  was  passed  to  provide  a  super- 
annuation fund  for  officials  and  emploj^ees  of 
the  city  of  HaUfax. 

Chap.  95.  Deductions  from  Wages. 
In  connection  with  an  arrangement  made 
by  the  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  assisting 
its  employees  to  own  their  own  dwellings,  an  act 
was  passed  permitting  the  company  to  retain 
from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees, monthly  instalments  in  payment  of 
lands  and  dwelUngs  furnished  to  employees 
through  a  real  estate  agency  acting  under 
agreement  with  the  company.  The  deduction 
is  only  to  be  permitted,  however,  if  an  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  in  writing  with 
each  miner. 


Chap.  11.  Mines. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  mining  inspectors 
are  increased  with  special  reference  to  the  se- 
curing of  health  and  safety  in  mines  and 
smelters.  Miners,  mechanics,  laborers,  and 
other  wage-earners  performing  labor  in  connec- 
tion with  a  mine  are  granted  a  hen  for  their 
wages,  not  exceeding  the  wages  of  30  daj^s' 
work,  or  a  balance  equal  thereto,  the  lien  to  be 
enforceable  in  the  manner  provided  for  under 
the  Mechanics'  and  Wage  Earners'  Lien  Act. 

Chap.    26.      Qualifications    of    Stationary 
Engineers. 

Pro^ddes  for  appointment  of  a  board  of  13 
examiners,  empowered  to  make  regulations 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  respecting  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion. Proof  to  be  furnished  by  candidates  as 
to  capacity,  sobrietj^  and  good  character.  The 
board  may  regulate  fees  and  cancel  or  suspend 
certificates.  No  person  who  is  not  the  holder 
of  a  certificate  is  allowed  to  operate  or  have 
charge  of,  for  more  than  30  days  at  a  time,  a 
steam  plant  operating  an  engine  of  over  50- 
horse-power,  on  or  after  July  1,  1907.  An 
engineer  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Stationary  Engineers,  or  in 
charge  of  a  steam  plant  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  or  who  has  had  at  least  two 
years'  experience  in  the  operation  of  such  a 
plant,  and  who  apphes  to  the  board  before 
July  1,  1907,  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate 
of  quahfication  from  the  board  upon  payment 
of  a  prescribed  fee.  The  act  is  not  to  apply  to 
the  operation  of  a  steam  plant  operating  an 
engine  of  less  than  50  horse-power. 

Chap.  30.    Railway  Act  Consolidation. 

Previous  legislation  respecting  steam,  elec- 
tric, and  street  railways  with  various  amend- 
ments and    enlargements  was  codified. 

Sec.  76.  In  the  sections  relating  to  trains, 
cars,  and  appliances,  various  pro-visions  have 
reference  to  brakes,  couplers,  ladders,  draw- 
bars, train  equipment,  etc.,  for  the  protection 
of  employees  and  the  pubhc. 

Sec.  213.  The  comfort  and  safety  of  con- 
ductors and  motormen  on  electric  railways  are 
safeguarded  by  clauses  requiring  front  and  rear 
vestibules  on  winter  cars  and  proper  aisles  and 
side  steps  on  open  or  Summer  cars.  Lavato- 
ries must  be  pro^'ided  for  the  use  of  street  rail- 
way employees  wliile  on  duty. 

Sec.  221.  Motormen  are  to  be  appointed 
only  after  a  thorough  examination  as  to  habits, 
physical  abihtj',  and  intelligence,  and,  after 
suitable  instruction,  their  first  service  to  be  on 
the  lines  least  travelled. 

Sec.  222.  Railwaj^  emploj'-ees  must  be  ex- 
amined for  color  bHndness. 

Sec.  225.     Wages  of  laborers  on  the  con- 
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struction  of  lines  subsidized  by  tlie  Legislature 
must  be  such  as  are  generally  current  in  the 
district  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed. 

Sec.  226.  Every  laborer  is  entitled  to  a  hen 
for  his  wages  not  exceeding  the  wages  of  30 
days,  on  railway  company,  enforceable  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Mechanics'  and  Wage  Earners' 
Lien  Act. 

Sec.  227.  The  employment  of  certain  rail- 
way employees  for  a  period  greater  than  16 
hours  is  forbidden,  except  after  an  interval 
of  six  hours'  rest. 

Sec.  244.  The  selhng  of  intoxicants  to  rail- 
way employees  while  on  duty  is  made  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  $25,  or  imprisonment  for  one 
month,  or  both. 

Sec.  245.  A  person  who  is  intoxicated  while 
in  charge  of  a  locomotive  engine  or  electric 
motor,  or  while  acting  as  a  conductor,  is  hable 
to  a  penalty  of  $200,  or  imprisonment  for  one 
year,  or  both. 

Chap.  31.     Railiuay  Employees. 

Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  The  Ontario  Railway  and 
Municipal  Board.  Regulations  may  be  issued 
with  respect  to  means  of  passing  from  car  to 
car  and  of  coupling  cars,  with  special  reference 
to  the  safety  of  employees.  It  may  also  pass 
regulations  requiring  shelter  for  employees, 
respecting  devices  to  avoid  fires,  respecting 
the  protection  of  employees  and  of  the  public, 
and  may  provide  penalties  for  offences  against 
the  same. 

Sees.  58  and  59. 

Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes.  Pro^ddes 
that  disputes  between  a  railway  or  street  rail- 
way company  and  its  employees  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  for  determination  or 
settlement.  The  submission  must  be  in  writ- 
ing and  must  set  forth  the  cause  of  the  dispute, 
with  an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  board  and  to  continue  in  business 
or  at  work  without  lockout  or  strike  during  the 
investigation.  The  board  must  thereupon 
investigate  the  matter  in  controversy,  and 
render  its  decision  within  10  days  after  the 
completion  of  the  investigation.  The  board 
is  required  in  case  of  a  strike  or  lockout  of  the 
employees  of  a  railway  company,  street  rail- 
way company,  or  public  utihty  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  the  localitA'  of  the  strike 
and  to  endeavor  to  effect  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. If  the  parties  to  a  strike  will  not  submit 
the  matters  in  controversy  to  the  board,  and  if 
the  general  public  appears  likely  to  suffer  injury 
or  inconvenience,  the  board,  after  having  made 
an  effort  to  settle  the  dispute  by  concihatory 
means,  and  having  failed,  may  proceed  on  its 
own  motion  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  dispute.  The  findings  of 
the  board  must  thereupon  be  made  pubUc  with 
such  recommendations  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  wiU  contribute  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement. 


Quebec. 

The  second  session  of  the  11th  Legislature 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  was  opened 
on  January  18,  was  prorogued  on  March  9. 

OrgaJiization  of  Co-operative  Associations. 

An  act  to  regularize  the  formation  and  organ- 
ization of  co-operative  societies  among  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  pro^^nce  was  passed, 
providing  for  the  formation  of  production, 
consumption,  and  credit  associations  of  a  co- 
operative character  at  any  place  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  object  of  a  co-operative  association 
is  broadly  stated  to  be:  "To  study,  protect, 
and  defend  the  economic  interests  of  the  labor- 
ing classes." 

At  least  12  members  are  required  to  consti- 
tute a  co-operative  association.  The  capital 
of  the  association  may  vary  according  as  addi- 
tional payments  are  made  or  new  shares  taken 
up  or  withdrawn,  though  it  must  never  be 
reduced  below  the  amount  estabhshed  when 
the  association  was  founded. 

fSaskatelien-an. 

The  first  session  of  the  First  Legislature  of 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  which  began  at 
Regina  on  March  29,  was  concluded  on  May 
26,   1906. 

Chap.  15.  The  Steam  Boilers  Act. 
A  "Steam  Boilers  Act"  was  passed  similar 
in  general  scope  to  that  enacted  a  few  weeks 
previously  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  though  differing  in  a  number  of 
important  details.  The  Saskatchewan  act, 
moreover,  does  not  provide  for  the  acceptance 
of  hydrostatic  tests  by  manufacturers  or  re- 
pairers of  boilers,  or  of  inspection  certificates 
issued  by  railway  companies.  One  of  the 
duties  of  a  boiler  inspector  is  "to  see  that 
proper  railings  are  placed  around  belting,  fly- 
wheels, etc.,  in  stationary  plants." 

Chap.  26.  Mechanics'  lAens. 
By  an  amendment  to  the  Mechanics'  Lien 
Ordinance  it  was  provided  that  liens  should 
cease  to  exist  with  the  expiration  of  90  days 
from  the  date  of  filing  in  the  Lands'  Titles  Office 
of  the  cUstrict  wherein  the  property  was  situ- 
ated, or  after  the  expiration  of  90  days  from 
the  date  of  the  period  of  credit  where  such  is 
mentioned  in  the  claim  of  Uen,  unless  in  the 
meantime  proceedings  are  instituted  under  the 
Ordinance  and  a  certificate  thereof  duly  reg- 
istered. Liens  previously  ceased  on  the  ex- 
piration of  90  days  after  the  work  had  been 
completed  or  the  material  or  machinery  fur- 
nished or  wages  earned. 

Chap.  30.     The  Railway  Act. 
Sec.  150.     In  cases  where  financial  aid  has 
been  granted  by  the  province  towards  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  railway,   all  mechanics,   la- 
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bourers,  and  other  persons  employed  are  to 
be  paid  the  rate  of  wages  current  in  the  district 
in  wliich  work  is  being  performed,  or  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate. 

Sec.  156.  Outside  ladders  and  hand  grips 
must  be  placed  in  a  specified  manner  on  all 
box  freight  cars. 

Sec.  175.  The  proper  packing  of  frogs  and 
wing  rails  is  provided  for. 

Sec.  231.  Safety  chains  of  adequate 
strength  between  all  engines  and  tenders  must 
be  maintained. 


Sec.  232.  Dump  and  ash  pans  must  also  be 
p^o^'ided  on  engines. 

Sec.  233.  Stock  chutes,  mail  cranes,  and 
elevator  spouts  are  not  to  be  allowed  within 
two  feet  of  the  cab  of  an  engine. 

Sec.  234.  The  operation  of  double  cab  en- 
gines is  forbidden  unless  the  services  of  a  third 
employee  be  provided  for  in  the  driver's  cab. 

Sec.  235.  Axi  engine  driver  must  have  had 
at  least  three  j^ears'  experience  as  a  locomotive 
fireman. 
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Longshoremen. 
Boston  Longshoremen  Trades  Council  and  All 
Transatlantic  Steamship  Lines. 
In  November,  1905,  the  Longshoremen's 
Unions  made  demands  upon  the  transatlantic 
steamsliip  lines  of  Boston  for  increase  in  wages 
in  bulk  cargo  and  overtime  work.  Conferences 
were  held  between  representatives  of  the  unions 
affected  and  representatives  of  the  steamship 
lines,  resulting  in  an  agreement,  signed  Febru- 
ary 17,  1906,  to  take  effect  on  the  following 
day.  The  principal  changes  are:  An  increase 
from  30  cents  to  35  cents  an  hour  for  handhng 
bulk  cargo,  and  an  increase  from  40  cents  to 
50  cents  an  hour  for  night  work. 

1.  For  day  work  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  general 
cargo,  30  cents  an  hour.  For  day  work  on 
bulk  cargo,  including  bunker  coals,  five  cents 
an  hour  extra  every  hour  worked,  including 
night  work  and  work  on  Sundays  and  all 
National,  State,  and  appointed  hohdays,  in- 
cluding June  17. 

2.  For  work  on  sugar  and  molasses,  7  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.,  40  cents  an  hour;  Sundaj^s  and  all 
National,  State,  and  appointed  hoUdaj^s,  in- 
cluding June  17,  60  cents  an  hour. 

3.  For  work  on  grain,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  50 
cents  an  hour;  Sundays,  all  National,  State, 
and  appointed  hohdays,  including  June  17, 
60  cents  an  hoxir. 

4.  For  work  on  wrecked  or  stranded  vessels 
and  fire  jobs,  day  work,  50  cents  an  hour;  for 
Sundaj'^  and  all  National,  State,  and  appointed 
hohdays,  including  June  17,  $1  an  hour;  all 
time  to  count  from  time  men  leave  the  dock 
until  return  to  same  (as  case  may  be). 

5.  For  work  on  fruit,  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  40 
cents  an  hour;  Sundays,  National,  State,  and 
appointed  holidays,  including  June  17,  60  cents 
an  hour. 

Night  Work. 

6.  On  general  cargo,  8  p.m.  to  12  midnight, 
40  cents  an  hour;   12.30  a.m.  to  5  a.m.,  50  cents 


an  hour.  Bulk  cargo,  five  cents  an  hour  extra 
every  hour  worked,  including  bunker  coals. 
From  8  p.m.  Satiu-day  to  5  a.m.  Monday  and 
from  8  P.M.  in  the  eve  of  all  National,  State, 
and  appointed  hohdays,  including  June  17, 
until  5  A.M.  succeeding  such  hohdays,  60  cents 
an  hour. 

7.  For  night  work  on  sugar  and  molasses, 
8  P.M.  to  5  A.M.,  50  cents  an  hour;  on  Sundays, 
National,  State,  and  appointed  hohdays,  in- 
cluding June  17,  60  cents  an  hour. 

8.  For  night  work  on  grain,  8  p.m.  to  5  a.m., 
60  cents  an  hour;  on  Sundays,  National,  State, 
and  appointed  hohdays,  including  June  17,  60 
cents  an  hour. 

9.  For  night  work  on  wrecked  or  stranded 
vessels  or  fire  jobs,  60  cents  an  hour;  on  Sun- 
days, National,  State,  and  all  appointed  hoh- 
days, including  June  17,  $1  an  hour,  all  time 
to  count  from  time  men  leave  the  wharf  until 
return  to  same  (as  case  may  be). 

10.  For  night  work  on  fruit,  8  p.m.  to  5  a.m., 
50  cents  an  hour. 

11.  When  men  are  ordered  out  to  work 
nights,  Sundays,  and  all  State,  National,  and 
appointed  hohdaj^s,  including  Jime  17,  all 
time  shaU  count  until  ordered  home,  40,  50, 
60,  and  SO  cents,  and  $1,  or  $1.20  an  hour, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  sent  home  for  lack 
of  work  they  shaU  in  no  case  be  paid  less  than 
one  hour's  pay  at  the  foregoing  rates. 

General  Rtdes. 

12.  When  union  men  are  employed  on 
steamers,  saihng  vessels,  and  hghters  in  the 
harbor,  loachng  or  discharging  cargo,  they  shall 
be  paid  from  time  they  leave  the  wharf  until 
they  return. 

13.  a.  When  men  are  compelled  to  work 
meal  hours  on  general  cargo,  the  rate  of  wages 
shall  be  as  follows:  12  to  1  p.m.,  60  cents  an 
hour;  6  to  8  p.m.,  80  cents  an  hour;  12  to  12.30 
a.m.,  and  5  to  7  a.m.,  $1  an  hour,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding hour  until  reheved. 

b.    Meal  hours  on  grain,  12  to  1  p.m.,  $1  an 
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hour;  6  to  8  p.m.,  12  to  12.30  a.m.,  5  to  7  a.m., 
$1.20  an  hour,  and  each  succeeding  hour  until 
reheved. 

c.  Meal  hours  on  fruit,  sugar,  and  molasses, 
12  to  1  P.M.,  80  cents  an  hour;  6  to  8  p.m.,  12  to 
12.30  A.M.,  5  to  7  A.M.,  $1  an  hour  until  re- 
lieved. 

d.  Meal  hours,  Saturdays  after  6  p.m.  until 
reheved,  Sundays  and  liolidays,  $1.20  an 
hour. 

e.  Meal  hours  on  bulk  cargo,  including 
bunker  coal,  12  to  1  p.m.,  70  cents;  6  to  8  p.m., 
90  cents;  12  to  12.30  a.m.,  and  5  to  7  a.m., 
$1.10;  Sundays  and  holidays,  $1.30  an  hour 
lantil  reheved. 

/.  The  foregoing  rates  of  60,  70,  80,  and  90 
cents  and  $1,  $1.20,  and  $1.30  shall  be  paid  for 
each  hour  succeeding  such  meal  hour  until  the 
men  are  relieved. 

14.  Men  shall  in  all  cases  be  paid  the  pre- 
vaihng  rate  of  wages  for  "rigging  up,"  rigging 
grain  pipes,  hauhng  stages,  and  handhng 
hatches,  etc.,  and  in  no  cases  shall  men  handle 
hatches,  etc.,  until  the  appointed  hour  of  com- 
mencing work  and  knocking  off. 

15.  No  member  shall  perform  any  hourly 
labor  for  less  wages  than  the  union  specifies. 

16.  No  member  of  this  union  shall  take  a 
union  man's  place  without  said  union  man's 
consent,  or  unless  said  union  man  has  been  dis- 
charged for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

17.  No  member  of  locals  shall  work  with 
sailors  running  winches,  or  handhng  baggage 
or  cargo. 

18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  hatchmen  on  sail- 
ing vessels  and  steamers  and  guymen  on 
hghters  to  see  that  each  person  employed  in 
their  gang  has  a  working  longshore  card  in 
good  standing,  and  the  hatchmen  and  guymen 
faihng  to  do  so  shall  be  fined  $5  for  the  first 
offence;  also  hatchmen  shall  challenge  guymen 
on  hghters  for  their  cards,  and  if  they  have  no 
longshore  cards  union  men  shall  be  put  in 
their  places. 

19.  Men  working  on  bulk  cargo  shall  get  30 
minutes  for  lunch,  from  9.30  a.m.  to  10  a.m., 
and  30  minutes  from  3.30  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  30 
minutes  from  9.30  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  to  be  paid  15 
minutes  in  the  morning.  Men  working  on 
sugar  shall  be  allowed  15  minutes  at  10  a.m. 
and  10  P.M.,  without  loss  of  time. 

20.  When  men  are  requested  to  work  on 
Sundays  or  hohdays  or  the  night  preceding  such 
Sunday  or  hoUday,  they  shall  be  ordered  out 
the  night  preceding  such  Sunday  or  hohday 
in  regular  gangs. 

21.  When  men  are  compelled  to  work  cargo 
in  a  hatch,  or  next  hatch  if  it  in  any  way  inter- 
feres where  grain  is  running,  they  shall  receive 
the  same  pay  as  if  they  were  handling  grain, 
and  when  trimming  grain,  aU  hands'  time  to  go 
on  until  grain  is  finished. 


22.  The  shifting  of  gangs  shall  cease  and  in 
the  event  of  a  general  foreman  requiring  more 
gangs  of  men,  he  shall  go  and  pick  them  up 
personally. 

23.  The  winchmen  to  get  the  running  of 
grain  with  the  hatch  boss  and  hatchmen. 

24.  No  work  to  be  done  after  5  p.m.  on  Sat- 
urdays the  year  round,  except  to  finish  a  ship 
or  to  work  overtime. 

Tile  Layers. 

TUe  Layers  Union  No.  22,  Tile  Layers  Helpers 
Union  No.  36,  *  and  Boston  Tile  Dealers' 
Association. 

1.  The  time  put  in  by  the  members  travel- 
ing from  the  city  to  the  work  and  return,  the 
time  of  labor  and  the  time  for  dinner  shall  be 
for  each  day  except  Saturdays  not  more  than 
10^  hours  consecutively,  and  for  Saturdays 
shall  not  be  more  than  five  and  one-half  con- 
secutive hours  omitting  the  time  for  dinner, 
eight  hours'  work  to  be  put  in  on  a  job  when 
possible. 

2.  Members  must  report  at  the  shop  at 
7.30  A.M. 

3.  All  overtime  in  excess  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

4.  Sundays,  May  30,  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  and  December  25,  shall  be  paid 
for  as  double  time. 

5.  Where  work  is  within  50  miles  of  Boston, 
the  employer  shall  pay  the  travehng  expenses 
should  the  members  return  to  the  city  over 
Sunday. 

6.  All  board  out  of  town  shall  be  paid  by 
the  employer. 

7.  Members  of  Locals  Nos.  22  and  36  are  to 
work  for  only  such  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions who  sign  this  agreement  and  the  J.  L. 
Mott  Iron  Co. 

8.  Whenever  a  question  arises  between 
members  of  Locals  Nos.  22  and  36  and  signers 
of  tliis  agreement,  a  committee  to  represent 
each  organization  in  controversy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  adjust  settlement.  Meanwliile  the 
cause  that  raises  the  question  shall  be  removed 
by  the  side  introducing  it.  In  no  case  shall  a 
strike  be  declared  until  all  other  means  of 
settlement  fail. 

9.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  for  not 
less  than  one  year. 

10.  Each  member  shall  receive  their  pay 
before  12.30  p.m.  on  Saturdaj's. 

11.  All  communications  must  be  made  in 
writing  to  G.  Waldo  Crawley,  3  Somerset  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

12.  The  rate  of  wage  shall  be  $4.80  a  day 
for  each  day  except  Saturday,  wluch  shall  be 
$2.40,  and  all  fares  in  excess  of  10  cents  a  day 
shall  be  paid  by  the  employer.  Signed  May  10, 
1906. 


1  The  agreement  with  Tile  Layers  Helpers  Union  No.  36  is  identical  with  that  of  Tile  Layers  No.  22, 
with  the  exception  of  Section  12,  which  reads  as  follows: 

12.  The  rate  of  wage  shall  be  $2.60  a  day  for  each  day  except  Saturday,  which  shall  be  $1.30,  and  all 
fares  in  excess  of  10  cents  a  day  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer. 
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Brocbton. 

Plumbers. 

Plumbers  Union  No.  276  and  Master  Plumbers' 
Association. 

The  new  agreement  between  the  Master 
Plumbers'  Association  of  Brockton  and  Plumb- 
ers Union  No.  276  provides  for  an  increase 
in  wages  of  50  cents  a  day,  making  the  regu- 
lar rate  $4  ;  the  agreement  also  regulates  the 
use  of  the  anti-rat  bend,  over  which  a 
protracted  controversy  was  held  between  the 
union  and  the  Master  Plumbers  during  the 
Summer  of  1906. 

1.  The  regular  hours  of  work  shall  be  eight 
hours  a  day.  Any  man  reporting  for  duty 
shall  be  paid  for  not  less  than  two  hours  that 
day,  unless  notified  not  to  report. 

2.  All  work  outside  of  regular  hours,  that  is 
Sundays,  evenings,  and  all  legal  holidays, 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 
A  journeyman  shall  do  no  work  for  any  one 
but  his  employer.  Any  master  plumber  doing 
journeyman's  work  shall  conform  to  the  work- 
ing rules  of  the  local  union.  All  plumbing 
work  shall  be  done  by  a  dulj'  registered 
plumber. 

3.  Transportation  shall  be  furnished  to  and 
from  all  jobs  over  one  mile  from  the  shop  and 
on  all  jobs  outside  of  the  city. 

Where  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  board 
away  from  home,  their  board  and  transporta- 
tion, each  way,  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  joint  conference  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  three  members  of  the  union 
and  three  master  plumbers,  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes; their  decisions  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties. 

In  case  they  fail  to  agree,  it  shall  be  left  to 
an  arbitration  committee  composed  of  one 
man  selected  by  the  journeymen  plumbers 
and  one  by  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association, 
they  to  select  a  third  party.  Their  decision 
to  be  final  and  binding. 

5.  Journeymen  shall  not  handle  any  material 
when  properly  notified  that  such  material  was 
not  purchased  by  their  employer. 

6.  Journeymen  shall  be  paid  once  each  week. 
All  journeymen  shall  receive  $4  a  day,  except- 
ing men  who  shall  receive  no  less  than  $3 .  50 
a  day,  whose  names  shall  be  known  to  the 
masters  and  journejTnen  only. 

The  conference  committee  shall  have  access 
to  any  man's  time  book  at  any  time. 

7.  Master  plxaxnbers  hiring  new  men  shall 
send  their  names  to  the  local  union. 

8.  Journeymen  shall  not  work  with  labor  or 
material  unfair  to  organized  labor,  but  no 
journeyman  is  to  quit  any  job  on  any  account 
without  first  notifying  his  employer  and  allow- 
ing a  reasonable  time  for  action.  "Notifying 
his  employer"  shall  mean  a  written  notifica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  union  to  the 
employer  ;  "Reasonable  time"  shall  mean  24 
hours  from  the  time  of  notification. 


The  above  not  to  apply  to  orders  from  the 
business  agent. 

This  agreement  is  to  be  printed  and  a  copy 
held  by  each  master  plumber. 

9.  If  either  conference  committee  fails  to 
meet  the  other  within  48  hours  after  recei^'ing  a 
request,  then  the  other  committee  is  free  to  act. 

10.  (1)  When  a  master  pliimber  is  entitled 
to,  and  hires,  an  apprentice,  he  shall,  within 
10  days,  send  his  name  and  age  to  the  local 
union,  where  he  shall  be  registered  as  a  regular 
apprentice. 

(2)  One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  each 
shop  that  has  employed  one  journeyman  an 
average  of  12  months  during  the  past  year. 

In  shops  where  there  are  six  journeymen 
plumbers  employed  on  an  average  of  1 1  months 
in  the  year,  two  apprentices  shall  be  allowed. 

(3)  All  apprentices  shall  serve  as  an  assist- 
ant or  helper  for  the  first  three  j'ears;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  or  commencing  on  the  fourth 
year,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  use  tools  and  work 
on  the  same  job  with  the  journejTnan,  under 
instructions.  On  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
j^ear  he  shall  become  a  junior  plumber,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  j^ear  he  shall  be- 
come a  regular  journeyman  plumber  and  re- 
ceive the  regular  rate  of  wages. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  during  the 
fifth  year  no  apprentice  shall  displace  any 
journeyman  from  work  in  any  way. 

11.  (1)  Any  member  of  either  association 
violating  any  article  in  the  agreement  shall 
be  fined  the  sum  of  $25;  for  the  second  offence 
he  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  $50. 

When  a  complaint  is  made  to  either  asso- 
ciation that  a  rule  has  been  violated,  it  shall 
be  immediately  referred  to  the  joint  conference 
committee  of  both  associations;  they  shall 
immediately  summons  the  said  member  and 
hear  the  evidence. 

A  majority  vote  of  this  committee  shall  be 
final. 

(2)  If  any  member  of  either  association 
fails  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  within  10  days 
from  the  time  he  is  notified,  he  will,  at  once, 
be  expelled  from  liis  union  or  from  the  Master 
Plimibers'  Association,  and  either  the  imion  or 
the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  have  a  right 
to  act  as  they  see  fit. 

(3)  Fines  that  are  collected  from  the  Master 
Plumbers'  Association  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Plumbers  Union  No.  276  and  fines  that  are 
collected  from  the  journeymen  shall  be  paid 
to   the   Master   Plumbers'    Association. 

(4)  When  a  journeyman  is  expelled  from 
the  local  union  he  shall  not  be  employed  by 
a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association, 
and  when  a  member  is  expelled  from  the  Master 
Plumbers'  Association  no  member  of  Plxmabers 
No.  276  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  said  mem- 
ber until  he  has  been  reinstated. 

No  master  plumber  shall  be  allowed  to  do 
any  work  that  is  considered  unfair  for  a  jour- 
neyman plumber  to  do. 
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12.  The  anti-rat  bend  shall  be  used  for  a 
bathroom  fitting  and  the  waste  from  the  bath 
tub  and  lavatory  can  enter  the  said  bend  with- 
out a  special  vent. 

In  no  case  shall  the  waste  from  a  combined 
sink  and  wash  tray  enter  the  said  bend. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bathroom  fixture, 
no  more  than  the  waste  from  one  fixture  shall 
enter  the  said  bend. 

In  no  case  can  the  said  bend  be  used  for  the 
waste  of  any  other  fixture  when  the  said  bend 
is  used  for  the  bathroom  fixtures. 

All  traps  under  combined  sink  and  wash 
trays  should  be  properly  vented. 

13.  This  agreement  to  remain  in  force  until 
May  1,  1910,  then  to  be  renewed  or  a  new  one 
made  for  a  term  of  two  years,  then  to  expire. 

If,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  either  party 
wishes  to  make  any  changes  and  an  agreement 
cannot  be  made,  then  all  matters  of  disagree- 
ment shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee as  provided  for  in  Sec.  5.  Pending 
their  decision  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of 
work,  and  all  matters  so  settled  shall  date 
from  the  expiration  of  tliis  agreement. 

Fall   River. 

Carpenters. 

Master  Builders'  Association  and  Masons  and 

Plasterers  Union  No.  11. 

The  Master  Builders'  Association  of  Fall 
River  hereby  agree  with  the  Masons  and  Plas- 
terers Union  No.  11  of  Massachusetts  that  the 
standard  rate  of  wages  for  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1907,  shall  be  $4  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  no  strike  shall  be 
permitted  upon  the  work  of  any  member  of 
this  association  for  any  cause  from  May  1, 
1906,  to  May  1,  1907. 

If  any  dispute  or  grievance  arise  between  the 
parties  of  this  agreement  it  shall  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  a  committee  of  arbitration  to  be 
appointed  and  meet  within  one  week  upon  re- 
quest of  either  party  to  this  agreement. 

Marlltorougli. 

Carpenters. 

Carpenters  Union  No.  98S  and  Employers. 

The  contractors  agree  to  pay  to  journeymen 
carpenters  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.80  a  day^ 
and  to  all  men  now  being  paid  $2.75  and  $2.80 
an  increase  sufficient  to  give  them  $3  a  day, 
and  to  those  who  now  receive  $3  a  day,  $3.25 
a  day. 

In  consideration  of  these  prices  being  paid 
by  the  contractors,  the  members  of  Carpenters 
Union  No.  988  agree  to  allow  all  their  men  over 
60  years  of  age  to  receive  from  the  contractors 
such  sum  per  day  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  said  old  men  and  the  con- 
tractors. 

This  agreement  to  be  in  effect  when  signed 
by  the  contractors,  and  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  Carpenters  Union 
No.  988.    Signed  April  16,  1906. 


The  contractors  signed  this  agreement  with 
the  understanding  that  they  had  the  right  to 
discharge  any  man  they  did  not  consider  worth 
the  increase. 

Xewburyport. 

Carpenters. 

Carpenters  Union  No.  989  and  Master 

Builders. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  method  of 
peacefully  settling  all  questions  of  mutual  con- 
cern the  Master  Builders  and  Carpenters  Union 
No.  989  agree  that  no  questions  as  referred  to 
above  shall  be  conclusively  acted  upon  by 
either  party  independently.  They  shall  be 
referred  for  settlement  to  a  joint  committee, 
which  committee  shall  consist  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  each,  that  is  to  say, 
four  from  the  Master  Builders  and  four  from 
the  Carpenters  Union,  with  full  powers  to  act. 
In  case  the  joint  committee  cannot  agree,  an 
umpire  shall  be  chosen  by  said  committee,  this 
umpire  to  be  neither  journeyman,  craftsman, 
nor  an  employee  of  a  journeyman;  and  if 
through  any  cause  an  agreement  is  not  reached, 
the  case  shall  be  referred  to  a  local  board  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  to  consist  of  three 
members  (one  to  be  chosen  by  the  Master 
Builders  and  one  by  the  Carpenters  Union, 
they  to  choose  the  third),  whose  finding  shall 
be  final.  The  parties  hereto  agree  that  in  no 
event  shall  strikes  or  lockouts  be  permitted, 
but  all  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
joint  committee,  and  work  shall  proceed  with- 
out stoppage  or  embarrassment;  that  action 
is  taken  within  six  days  after  notice  is  given 
by  either  party  to  the  chairman  of  committee. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  con- 
sider matters  of  mutual  interest  and  concern 
to  the  employers  and  workmen  as  may  be  reg- 
ularly referred  to  it  by  either  of  the  parties 
to  this  agreement,  transmitting  its  conclusion 
thereon  to  each  association  represented. 

An  annual  meeting  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  be  held  during  the  month  of  January. 
The  special  business  shall  be  the  establishment 
of  working  rules  for  the  ensuing  year,  these 
rules  to  govern  employers  and  workmen,  and 
to  comprehend  such  particulars  as  rates  of 
wages,  number  of  hours  to  be  worked,  pay- 
ment of  overtime,  government  of  apprentices, 
and  similar  questions  of  joint  concern. 

Special  meetings  shall  be  held  when  either 
party  desires  to  submit  any  question  to  the 
joint  committee  for  settlement.  A  chairman 
shall  be  chosen  at  each  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  he  shall  preside  only  at  the  meeting 
for  which  he  is  chosen.  In  case  of  the  absence 
of  any  member  the  president  of  the  association 
by  which  he  was  appointed  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  him. 

The  parties  hereto  agree  that  35  cents  an 
hour  shall  be  the  rate  for  journeymen  carpen- 
ters and  that  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work  in  each  calendar  day  on  all  outside 
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work;  time  and  one-half  to  be  paid  for  all  over- 
time, and  double  time  for  Sundays,  Fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  This 
does  not  apply  to  apprentices  and  Ixmapers. 
We  further  agree  that  conditions  herein  men- 
tioned shall  remain  in  effect  from  time  of  sign- 
ing agreement  until  May  1,  1907,  and  either 
party  wishing  to  end  said  agreement  must  give 
three  months'  notice  prior  to  May  1,  1907.  If 
no  such  notice  is  given  by  either  party  this 
agreement  is  to  remain  in  effect  one  year  longer 
or  until  May  1,  1908. 

We  hold  it  as  a  sacred  principle  that  no 
member  of  this  union  shall,  unless  employed 
by  a  regular  contractor,  do  any  jobbing  or  day 
work  at  a  less  wage  a  day  than  75  cents  more 
than  is  paid  him  by  the  contractor,  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $10,  nor  more 
than  $50.  Union  men  should  set  a  good  ex- 
ample as  good  and  faithful  workmen,  perform- 
ing their  duties  to  their  employers  with  honor 
to  themselves  and  the  organization. 

We  hold  that  the  right  of  hiring  and  dis- 
charging is  the  employer's  right,  and  we  jour- 
neymen have  the  right  to  organize  and  to 
protect  the  organization  of  the  craft;  that  the 
principles  herein  contained  may  be  made 
effective;  that  the  aid  of  the  builders  be  solic- 
ited; and  that  they  do  agree  to  give  preference 
to  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America  on  all  jobs 
under  their  control.  We  recognize  that  our 
interests  are  identical  to  a  great  extent,  and 
that  this  joint  interest  may  be  protected,  we, 
in  our  separate  jurisdictions,  approve  of  the 
objects  contained  in  this  agreement,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  give  it  our  earnest  and 
hearty  support. 

Under  no  conditions  shall  union  men  do  any 
jobbing  while  working  for  a  master  builder, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  one  dollar  for  each 
offence. 

Regular  Shop  Hands:  Nine  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work  in  the  shop,  at  the  same 
daily  rate  as  paid  for  outside  work. 

The  master  builder  shall  recommend  a  mem- 
ber of  his  gang  to  the  union  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee (this  member  must  be  a  union  man), 
through  whom  all  questions  that  may  arise 
shall  be  submitted  by  him  in  writing  to  the 
secretary;  and  all  complaints  from  the  union 
shall  be  submitted  through  him  to  the  master 
builder.  This  clause  means  that  all  griev- 
ances must  be  in  writing. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  if  any  master  builder 
has  a  rush  job  and  we  cannot  furnish  the  men, 
he  shall  have  the  pri\'ilege,  with  consent  of  the 
secretary  in  writing,  to  work  overtime  at  the 
same  rate  an  hour. 

The  committee  shall  examine  the  cards  of 
their  respective  gangs  each  month,  and  if  the 
members  are  not  in  good  standing  they  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  make  themselves 
square  on  the  books,  and  if  they  do  not  take 
any  notice  the  master  builder  shall  be  notified 


that  we  have  a  grievance.  Tliis  clause  is  a 
matter  wliich  we  feel  will  give  us  the  privilege 
of  disciplining  our  members. 

This  agreement  to  take  effect  as  soon  as 
signed.     (May  1,  1906.) 

In  Oeneral. 

Railway  Carmen. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.R.  Co. 
and  Car  Department  Em,ployees. 

1.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  full  day's 
work  except  on  Saturday,  when  eight  hours 
shall  be  worked  and  nine  hours'  pay  received. 
The  regular  working  hours  shall  be  arranged 
so  as  to  fall  between  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  for  shop 
men. 

2.  All  time  worked  over  nine  hours  a  day 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half.  This  applies  to  mechanics,  their  helpers 
and  apprentices,  and  men  who  have  been  re- 
cei'ving  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

3.  Time  and  one-half  will  be  paid  for  work 
performed  on  Sundays  and  hohdays  that  are 
legal  in  the  State  where  the  work  is  done. 
This  applies  to  mechanics,  their  helpers  and 
apprentices,  and  men  who  have  been  getting 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  Shop  men 
and  men  employed  in  the  inspection  depart- 
ment shall  not  be  required  to  lay  off  during 
regular  working  hours  to  allow  for  overtime 
made  previously. 

4.  If  working  hours  are  reduced  to  less  than 
nine  hours,  all  time  worked  over  the  time 
stipulated  by  the  company  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  This  applies 
to  mechanics,  their  helpers  and  apprentices, 
and  men  who  have  been  getting  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime. 

5.  Men  assigned  to  wrecking  crews  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  an  hour 
for  all  time  over  their  regular  work  day,  Sun- 
daj^s,  and  legal  holidays. 

6.  Not  more  than  one  apprentice  for  each 
shop,   and  one  for  every  five  mechanics. 

7.  Men  who  are  required  to  be  on  duty 
either  seven  days  or  seven  nights  a  week  will 
be  allowed  to  be  off  two  days  a  month  without 
pay. 

8.  Car  inspectors  and  their  helpers,  includ- 
ing gas  tenders,  employed  at  inspection  points, 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
for  all  time  worked  over  what  is  now  con- 
sidered their  regular  work  day. 

9.  When  any  changes  occur  in  any  depart- 
ment, the  men  older  in  the  service  will  be  given 
preference  providing  they  have  abilit}'. 

10.  If  a  man  has  a  grievance,  he  shall  try 
to  adjust  the  same  promptly  with  the  local 
officials.  If  not  able  to  do  this,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  appealing  the  case  to  the  mechani- 
cal superintendent. 

11.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
men  who  may  serve  on  grievance  committees. 

12.  At  each  shop  a  suitable  bulletin  board 
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shall  be  provided  on  which  the  men  can  place 
notices  pertaining  to  meetings  of  the  men,  etc. 

13.  When  an  employee  is  sent  out  on  the 
road  to  work  for  the  company,  he  will  receive 
actual  expenses,  wliile  absent,  in  addition  to 
his  pay.  This  does  not  apply  to  men  in 
wrecking  crews,  when  they  go  out  with  wreck- 
ing train. 

14.  Any  workman  called  back  on  an  emer- 
gency call  shall  receive  five  hours'  pay  for  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes,  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  and  for  all  time  worked  over  and  above 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  he  shall  re- 
ceive time  and  one-half. 

15.  These  rules  and  regulations  shall  be- 
come effective  May  1,  1906.  Rates  of  pay 
as  agreed  upon  at  that  time,  together  with 
these  rules  and  regulations,  are  to  continue 
in  force  for  at  least  one  year,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  can  be  taken  up  for  modifi- 
cation on  or  after  May  1,  1907,  on  30  days' 
notice. 


Hourly  rates  of 
Inspectors. 

Freight    carpenters    and    re- 
pairers   . 
Coach  capt.  outside 
Coach  capt.  inside 
Upholsterers 
Buffers 
Trimmers  . 
Glass  room  (glaziers) 
Truckmen,  etc.  . 
Painters,  coach  . 
Painters,  freight 
Tinsmiths 
Cabinet  makers  . 
Mill  hands 

Steamfitters  and  helpers 
Pipers  and  helpers 


pay. 
20*  to  30  cents 


21^  to 
20*  to 
21ito 
20  to 
20  to 
ISJto 

20  to 
ISito 
17^  to 
19  to 

21  to 
21ito 
19  to 
19  to 
18  to 


30 

28 

30^ 

28^ 

28 

28 

28 

27i 

30 

27J 

29 

30i 

26^ 

28 

27i 


These  rates  effective  May  1,  1906,  till  May  1, 
1907. 


EXCERPTS 


Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Denatured  Aleohol. 

Regulations  controlhng  the  preparation,  sale, 
and  use  of  denatured  alcohol  have  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue. These  regulations  will  render  effective 
the  law  passed  by  Congress  taking  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  providing  for  the  withdrawal 
from  bond,  tax  free,  of  domestic  alcohol 
rendered  unfit  for  beverage  or  liquid  medicinal 
usage  by  the  admixture  of  suitable  denaturing 
materials. 

The  regulations  provide  for  two  classes  of 
denatured  alcohol — -first,  that  styled  "com- 
pletely denatured,"  wliich  will  be  purchasable 
for  general  use  without  restrictions,  and  the 
second,  "specially  denatured,"  which  will  be 
so  prepared  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
manufacturing  interests.  In  preparing  the 
"completely  denatured"  alcohol,  10  gallons  of 
wood  alcohol  and  one-half  gallon  of  benzine 
will  be  added  to  every  100  gallons  of  ethyl 
alcohol.  The  price  of  tliis  product  will  prob- 
ably not  be  over  35  cents  a  gallon,  a  price  made 
possible  by  the  removal  of  the  former  tax  of  $2 
per  wine  gallon  levied  on  alcohol  at  180°  proof. 
The  price  of  the  "specially  denatured"  product 
will  vary  according  to  the  cost  of  the  denatur- 
ing ingredients  selected  to  meet  the  demands 
of  those  various  manufacturing  industries  for 
which  the  product  may  be  prepared.  De- 
natured alcohol  of  either  class  will  be  cheaper 
than  wood  alcohol,  and  will  accordingly  sup- 


plant that  article  very  largely  in  its  use  both 
for  domestic  and  manufacturing  pin-poses. 

The  denaturing  process  will  be  accomplished 
on  the  distillery  premises  where  the  alcohol  is 
produced,  in  special  bonded  warehouses  desig- 
nated and  used  alone  for  denaturing  purposes 
and  for  the  storing  of  denaturing  materials. 
These  buildings  and  the  operation  itself  will  be 
under  the  closest  inspection  and  control  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  of  which  the  field 
and  laboratory  force  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  extra  work  required  by  this  new  legis- 
lation. 

Textile  Education  by  Correspondence. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Eighty-first 
Semi-annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  the  president, 
James  R.  MacCall,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  said: 
"Recognizing  that  the  future  success  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  this  country  in  competition 
with  the  world  must  depend  on  the  training 
and  abihty  of  the  men  who  manage  our  mills, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  association  to  encourage 
textile  and  technical  schools  and  the  young  men 
who  are  starting  out  in  business  and  who,  later 
on,  will  be  its  leaders." 

At  the  same  meeting,  Mr.  Christopher  R. 
Brooks,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  read  a  paper 
reviewing  the  recent  progress  in  textile  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  described  the 
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increased  facilities  for  obtaining  technical  in- 
struction by  correspondence.  In  addition  to 
reviewing  the  larger  textile  schools,  Mr.  Brooks 
spoke  of  facilities  for  teaching  textile  subjects 
on  a  smaller  scale  provided  in  some  cities,  in 
which  instruction  can  be  given  without  an  ex- 
tensive equipment.  For  example,  the  Swain 
Free  School  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  gives  in- 
struction in  textile  ornament;  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
includes  textile  designing  as  one  of  its  studies; 
and  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and 
also  at  Adams,  Mass.,  evening  students  are 
admitted  to  classes  of  instruction  on  textile 
calculations. 

Each  of  the  larger  industrial  centers  of  the 
United  States  has  one  or  more  representative 
residential  textile  schools,  but  such  schools 
meet  only  the  popular  demand  in  their  own 
immediate  \'icinity  since  working  people  hving 
m.ore  remote  from  them  cannot  take  advantage 
of  the  evening  classes.  For  this  reason  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  gi"ving  of  a 
textile  education  by  correspondence  has  been 
most  marked.  Several  thousand  men  are  en- 
rolled for  correspondence  textile  courses  in  the 
Textile  Department  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools,  representing  not  only 
every  textile  city  or  town,  but  every  mill  of 
any  importance  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  These  men  have  the  option  of  select- 
ing any  one  of  15  textile  courses  of  study,  in 
which  they  are  instructed  by  means  of  printed 
lectures  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  | 
accuracy  and  illustrated  to  a  perfect  degree, 
and  in  pursuing  their  studies  they  receive  the 
assistance  of  competent  instructors.  As  each 
lesson  is  studied,  an  examination  is  submitted 
by  the  student  and  passed  upon  by  expert  ex- 
aminers. On  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  work,  the  student  is  provided  with  a  more 
advanced  paper,  on  one  or  another  subject, 
according  to  the  course  for  which  he  is  enrolled. 

The  combination  of  this  acquisition  of  a 
theoretical  education,  with  its  practical  appli- 
cation in  the  mill  during  the  day,  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  obtaining 
a  textile  education.  A  student  progresses 
rapidly  or  slowly  as  he  wishes,  and  completes 
his  course  of  instruction  at  his  own  convenience 
without  any  extra  payment  beyond  the  first 
amount  agreed  upon.  This  amount  is  a  fixed 
and  moderate  sum  covering  all  expenses,  and 
payable  either  as  a  cash  payment  or  in  instal- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  printed  lectures  or  instruc- 
tion papers  provided,  the  schools  have  prepared 
a  Ubrary  of  textile  information  at  an  expense 
of  between  $60,000  and  $70,000,  wliich  is  sup- 
plied to  a  student  for  reference  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  course  without  extra  charge. 

An  important  point  for  consideration  is  that 
this  instruction  through  correspondence  is 
being  given  without  any  expense  to  the  com- 
munities which  are  deriving  the  benefit  from  it. 


During  the  last  10  years  the  schools  have 
enrolled  over  1,500  correspondence  textile 
students  in  Massachusetts  alone  who  have 
paid,  approximately,  the  cost  of  such  instruc- 
tion, but  many  of  them  state  that  the  education 
thus  obtained  is  worth  to  them  many  times  the 
actual  cost. 

One  feature  of  correspondence  textile  educa- 
tion that  is  of  practical  interest  to  manufac- 
turers is  a  system  maintained  for  placing  mills 
desiring  skilled  help  in  communication  with 
worthy  students  who  have  graduated  or  made 
marked  progress  in  their  studies.  This  service 
is  free  both  to  the  mill  and  to  the  student,  and 
many  manufacturers  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  for  obtaining  skilled  men 
who  not  only  have  a  theoretical  but  also  a 
practical  training  in  the  mill  business. 

The  opportunities  thus  open  to  young  men 
for  obtaining  a  textile  education  either  by  at- 
tendance at  residential  schools,  or  by  means  of 
correspondence  courses,  have  increased  re- 
markablj^  in  recent  years  and  are  wide  and  far 
reaching. 

The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers has  repeatedly  shown  its  approval  of 
the  movement  in  favor  of  textile  education  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  annual  offer  of  medals,  one 
to  each  of  the  larger  textile  schools,  for  the 
student  of  the  graduating  class  who  shows  the 
greatest  excellence  in  his  studies.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  also  the  custodian  of  the  trust,  created 
some  years  ago  by  William  Firth,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  providing  for  a  free  scholarship,  valued 
at  $120  a  year,  tenable  at  the  New  Bedford 
Textile  School  by  the  son  of  any  member  of  the 
association,  the  beneficiary  being  nominated 
by  the  association's  Board  of  Government. 
Contributions  to  the  museums  and  hbraries  of 
the  various  textile  schools  have  also  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  association.  As 
evidence  of  the  practical  interest  manifested 
by  the  association  in  correspondence  instruc- 
tion in  textile  subjects,  it  may  be  said  that  58 
members  of  the  association  are  now,  or  have 
been,  enrolled  as  correspondence  students  in 
the  Textile  Department  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

Sllnistry  or  Iiabor  and  Social  Providence, 
France. 

On  October  25,  1906,  the  President  of  the 
French  Repubhc  issued  a  decree  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  department  of  labor  to  unite  the 
functions  previously  performed  by  sections  of 
the  ministry  of  commerce,  industry,  and  labor, 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  the  ministry  of 
pubhc  works.  The  decree,  recently  published 
in  the  Bulletin  de  I'Offlce  du  Travail,  provides 
that  this  ministry  shall  have  within  its  func- 
tions the  present  services  of  the  ministry  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  labor,  exercised  by: 
(1)  the  division  for  labor,  excepting  the  con- 
sultative committee  on  arts  and  manufactures, 
dangerous,   unhealthful,   or  incommodious  es- 
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tablishments,  dynamite  and  various  explo- 
sives; (2)  the  division  for  social  insurance  and 
social  providence;  the  services  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ministry  of  public  works  con- 


cerning the  application  of  laws  and  regulations 
relative  to  conditions  of  labor  in  mines  and 
quarries,  as  well  as  measures  for  providence 
and  aid  for  miners. 


STATISTICAL    ABSTRACTS 


Copper  Production  In  1903. 

The  production  of  copper  in  the  United 
States  in  1905,  according  to  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  exceeded  901,000,000 
pounds.  The  three  leading  regions  of  produc- 
tion are  Butte,  Mont.,  Arizona,  and  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  In  Idaho  and  Utah  there  is  a 
marked  increase,  wliile  in  California  and  Ten- 
nessee there  is  a  decrease  which  is  believed  to 
be  temporary.  —  Iron  Age,  November  22,  1906. 

Mine  Iiabor  lu  the  IJnited  States. 

"A  factor  which  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  welfare  of  the  mining  industry  is  the  instal- 
lation of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  grad- 
ual substitution  of  electric  for  steam  power," 
says  the  Mining  World.  "Economies  in 
operation,  the  result  of  more  intelligent  man- 
agement, have  partly  compensated  for  the 
higher  cost  of  labor.  Metal  miners  are  earning 
at  present  from  $2.50  to  $3.75  per  day,  while 
ordinary  labor  is  worth  anywhere  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50.  In  coal  mining  the  contract  system  has 
resulted  in  the  payment  of  proportionately 
higher  wages.  Coal  miners  are  paid  generally 
so  much  per  ton,  and  earn  approximately  from 
$1.75  to  $5  or  even  $6  per  da}^  Ordinary  labor 
at  the  collieries  can  be  had  at  $1  to  $2  per  day 
for  men,  and  somewhat  less  for  boys,  who  are 
employed  usually  around  the  breakers.  Higher 
class  labor,  such  as  is  being  rapidly  recruited 
by  the  Eastern  and  Western  mining  schools, 
commands  exceptionally  good  pay  to-day. 
Aside  from  expert  work  in  reporting  on  a  prop- 
erty for  which  he  may  receive  from  $500  to 
$5,000,  depending  upon  liis  reputation  and  the 
completeness  of  liis  report,  the  mining  engineer 
frequently  has  the  opportunity  to  make  from 
$2,500  to  $25,000,  and  as  is  the  case  with  one 
prominent  American  consulting  engineer,  as 
much  as  $100,000  per  year.  A  careful  survey 
of  the  labor  situation,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
shows  that  there  is  need  for  more  men  of  muscle 
in  the  mining  industry.  In  the  United  States 
boy  labor  has  been  largely  superseded  by 
machinery,  and  it  is  the  nation's  hope  that  its 
youth  shall  be  better  cared  for  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future." 

Strikes  and  Iiockouts  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1903. 

The  number  of  industrial  disputes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1905  was  358,  being  only 
four  more  than  those  recorded  for  the  previous 


year.  The  number  of  workpeople  affected  by 
these  disputes  was  93,503  (6,615  more  than  in 
1904),  or  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
working  population  (exclusive  of  agricultural 
laborers  and  seamen).  The  aggregate  duration 
of  the  disputes  was  2,470,189  days,  a  much 
higher  figure  than  in  1904,  but  somewhat  below 
the  average  for  the  five  years  1900-1904.  Al- 
though the  total  time  lost  in  1905  on  account 
of  industrial  disputes  appears,  large,  it  amounts 
to  only  about  one-quarter  of  a  day  per  capita 
when  spread  over  the  whole  industrial  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

About  one-half  of  the  working  time  lost  in 
1905  was  owing  to  disputes  in  the  mining  and 
quarrying  trades.  The  coal  mining,  textile, 
engineering  and  shipbuilding,  and  building 
trades  were  responsible  for  72,471,  or  77.5  per 
cent,  of  workpeople  affected  by  disputes. 

Questions  of  remuneration  were,  as  usual, 
by  far  the  most  important  causes  of  disputes. 
Wages  were  the  cause  of  235  disputes;  employ- 
ment of  particular  classes  or  persons,  47;  work- 
ing arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline,  37; 
trade  unionism,  21;  hours  of  labor,  14;  sym- 
pathetic strikes,  two;   and  other  causes,  two. 

Of  the  358  disputes,  166,  or  46.4  per  cent, 
were  settled  in  favor  of  the  employers;  70,  or 
19.5  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  emploj^ees;  118, 
or  33.0  per  cent,  were  compromised;  and  four, 
or  1.1  per  cent,  remained  unsettled  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

As  might  be  expected  most  of  the  disputes 
were  ultimately  settled  b}^  direct  negotiation 
between  the  parties  concerned  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. Thus,  of  the  358  disputes  recorded, 
220,  or  61  per  cent,  were  settled  in  this  manner, 
and  these  embraced  71  per  cent  of  all  persons 
directly  involved.  Of  the  disputes  settled  in 
other  ways,  53  were  settled  by  replacement  of 
workpeople;  47  by  return  to  work  on  em- 
ployers' terms  without  negotiation;  30  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation;  three  by  closing 
of  works,  wliile  four  disputes  remained  un- 
settled and  the  settlement  of  one  other  was 
indefinite. 

The  various  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Ar- 
bitration considered  1,726  cases  of  trade  dis- 
agreements during  the  year,  of  which  they 
settled  839,  including  25  which  had  assumed 
the  magnitude  of  strikes.  —  Report  on  Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1905, 
Board  of  Trade  {Labour  De-partment). 
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Metropolitan  Eniployiiient  Exclianeea   in 
liondon. 

The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London, 
exercising  powers  given  them  under  the  British 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905,  since  March, 
1906,  has  been  establisliing  Employment  Ex- 
changes in  London.  In  the  middle  of  the  year 
1906  there  were  in  existence  in  London  10 
Labour  Bureaus  maintained  by  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Borough  Councils,  but  in  nearly  all  of 
these  bureaus  the  work  had  become  largely 
confined  to  furnisliing  emplojinent-reUef.  The 
first  work  of  the  Central  Body  was  to  trans- 
form eight  of  these  Bureaus  into  part  of  a  con- 
nected system  of  Employment  Exchanges, 
rigidly  separated  from  the  administration  of 
relief  in  any  shape  and  confined  to  the  object 
of  facilitating  the  supply  of  competent  labor 
for  ordinary  industrial  needs.  In  most  cases  it 
was  found  necessary  to  secure  new  offices  for 
the  transformed  Bureaus. 

Up  tp  the  end  of  September,  19  new  ex- 
changes had  been  estabhshed.  The  complete 
system  contemplated  will  consist  of  26  or  27 
local  Exchanges  in  different  parts  of  London, 
following  the  general  division  into  Metropolitan 
Boroughs,  together  with  a  Central  Exchange 
serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  the  others 
and  also,  it  is  hoped,  as  a  centre  of  communica- 
tion with  provincial  bureaus. 

Each  local  Exchange  consists  of  an  office 
where,  between  stated  hours,  all  classes  of 
workpeople  may  register  in  person,  stating 
their  address,  age,  employment  desired,  quaU- 
fications  for  such  employment,  with  names  and 
addresses  of  previous  employers.  To  this  office 
employers  may  apply  for  workpeople  by  letter, 


telephone,  or  personal  call.  Indoor  domestic 
servants  are  not  registered. 

Each  local  Exchange,  when  possible,  fills  all 
vacancies,  of  which  notification  has  been  re- 
ceived from  employers,  with  applicants  regis- 
tered at  that  office  and,  in  case  of  inability  to 
do  so,  at  once  notifies  the  Central  Exchange, 
which,  ha\'ing  before  it  daily  tables  received 
from  every  other  local  Exchange,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  satisfy  the  demand.  Thus  employers 
and  workpeople  throughout  the  whole  of  Lon- 
don may  be  brought  into  communication  with 
each  other.  The  Exchanges  are  required  to 
maintain  an  impartial  attitude  in  their  rela- 
tions with  employers  and  employed  and  to  sus- 
pend operations  in  case  of  an  industrial  dispute. 

The  staff  of  each  local  Exchange  consists  of  a 
superintendent  and  a  clerk,  or  junior.  The 
prehminary  estimate  of  the  expense  for  the 
first  full  year's  operation  of  the  whole  system  is 
£10,725  (about  $52,200).  The  returns  for  13 
Metropolitan  Exchanges  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  state  that  5,751  separate  indi- 
viduals registered  during  September,  429 
situations  were  reported  vacant,  343  situations 
were  filled,  and  4,104  names  of  applicants  re- 
mained on  the  register  at  the  end  of  September. 
—  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  London. 

Population  in  Oermany. 

A  census  of  the  German  empire  to  December 
1,  1905,  shows  the  population  to  have  been 
60,641,278,  compared  with  56,367,178  in  1900, 
an  increase  of  7.6  per  cent.  From  1885  to  1900 
the  increase  was  7.8  per  cent.  — Bradstreet's, 
December  8,  1906. 
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[  This  department  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  ivill  contain  information  valuable  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  exporter,  and  the  dealer.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  ways  and  the  opportunities  to  extend  the 
trade  of  Massachusetts  in  other  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  Those  loho  are  interested  in  the 
subject  may  obtain  copies  of  the  Bulletin  upon  application  to  this  office.'\ 


South  American  Trade. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  for  the 
first  time  accumulated  a  surplus  of  capital 
beyond  the  requirements  of  internal  develop- 
m.ent.  Our  surplus  energy  is  beginning  to  look 
beyond  our  own  borders.  Coincident  with 
this,  progress  has  been  carrying  South  America 
out  of  militarism  into  industrialism.  The 
production  of  wealth  is  already  enormous. 

Of  the  goods  South  America  buys  we  sell  her 
only  12.6  per  cent.  Of  those  she  sells  we  buy 
20.4  per  cent.     The  production  of  wealth  and 


the  increase  of  purchasing  power  ■«dll  afford  a 
market  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  the  Orient. 

The  material  resources  of  South  America 
are  in  some  important  respects  complementary 
to  our  own.  In  many  respects  the  people 
themselves  are  complementary. 

Secretary  of  State  Root  advises  this  country 
to  build  more  steamship  fines  to  accommodate 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  to  the  ports  of 
South  America.  He  says  :  "  There  is  a  great 
trade  in  South  America  that  this  country 
should  acquire.     The  trade   must   be   earned 
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and  deserved  by  fair  dealing  and  trustworthy- 
goods  of  quality  that  compares  favorably  with 
those  of  European  countries,  and  I  would  ad- 
vise more  steam.ship  lines.  We  haven't  enough 
ships  to  traffic  with  these  Southern  countries 
in  competition  with  Europe." 

Mr.  Root  in  liis  pubhshed  address  has  indi- 
cated some  of  the  matters  to  which  he  who 
desires"  a  South  American  trade  should  pay 
strict  attention.  First  and  foremost,  the 
agent  traveling  in  that  country  and  repre- 
senting Massachusetts  or  other  manufacturing 
concerns  must  speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
He  should  learn  what  the  South  Americans 
want  and  conform  all  shipments  to  the  desires 
expressed  by  the  dealers.  The  manufacturer 
must  conform  his  system  of  credits  to  the  sys- 
tems already  prevaiUng  wliich  were  inaugu- 
rated by  the  British  or  German  dealers.  To 
effect  this  he  suggests  that  banks  of  exchange 
should  be  estabhshed  in  the  different  countries 
officered  or  capitaUzed  by  American  financiers. 
American  capital  should  be  invested  in  the 
South  American  countries  in  order  to  give  a 
standing  to  American  trade,  and  above  all 
things  he  recommends  earnestly  the  necessity 
of  politeness. 

Speaking  of  his  recent  trip  through  the  South 
American  countries  he  said  :  "  Everywhere  I 
met  with  unbounded  hospitaUty,  wliich  was 
demonstrated  in  every  possible  way  both  by 
officials  and  individuals.  There  had  been  an 
impression,  I  tliink,  that  there  was  a  feeling  of 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the 
government  of  this  country  toward  the  Latin 
Republics  of  South  America,  but  tliis  feehng 
has  been  wiped  out  and  it  is  now  understood 
that  the  professions  of  friendship  this  country 
always  has  made  may  be  accepted  as  genuine." 

BraElI. 

An  agricultural  syndicate  [address  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Washington,  D.  C]  by  a  decree  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  allowed  to  import  all  classes  of  goods 
that  are  destined  for  the  use  of  the  agriculturist 
practically  free  of  duty.  The  State  govern- 
ment also  allows  exemption  from  State  duties 
and  assists  the  syndicate  to  a  considerable 
extent  financially.  The  principal  articles  im- 
ported to  date  are  plows  and  barbed  and  plain 
wire  from  America  and  hoes  and  edged  tools 
from.  England.  They  are  quite  wilUng  to  im- 
port everytliing  from  the  United  States  if  the 
American  manufacturers  will  send  the  articles 
required  by  the  Brazilian  farmers. 

There  is  an  American  firm  at  Jaragua  Maceio 
(lower  city),  with  offices  also  in  Pernambuco 
and  New  York,  which  handles  flour  and  kero- 
sene oil;  also  all  classes  of  goods  on  commis- 
sion. It  is  the  only  American  firm  in  the  State, 
and  is  agent  for  most  of  the  steamers  calling  at 
the  port  of  Maceio  from  New  York  and  for  the 
monthly  Austrian  steamers  from  Trieste, 
Fiume,  and  Genoa.     [A  Ust  of  dealers  in  the 


various  articles  of  import  both  at  Jaragua 
Maceio  (lower  city)  and  Maceio  (upper  city) 
is  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Those  wishing  to  export  thither 
can  secure  names  of  dealers  in  any  lines  of 
goods.] 

Mexico. 

In  reply  to  a  Boston  inquiry  Consul  Louis 
Kaiser,  of  Mazatlan,  sends  a  list  of  Mexican 
concerns  there  deaUng  in  hides,  skins,  and 
tanning  materials,  and  shoe  importers,  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Washington,  D.  C. 

Uruguay. 

Uruguay  is  a  good  market  for  American- 
made  incubators  and  brooders  for  the  reason 
that  the  most  common  breeds  of  chickens  are 
nonsetters,  such  as  Spanish  and  Leghorns.  A 
few  incubators  are  now  in  use,  and  the  people 
are  well  satisfied. 

In  giving  details  as  to  invoices  of  goods 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Uruguay, 
American  exporters  injure  their  own  business. 
European  exporters  do  better.  It  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  comply  fully  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Uruguayan  laws,  and  any 
neglect  to  do  so  by  the  exporter  is  costly  to  the 
importer,  delays  the  merchandise,  and  natu- 
rally affects  trade  adversely. 

The  rules  of  the  customs  authorities  require 
that  the  contents  of  all  cases  and  boxes  be  par- 
ticularly described.  This  is  an  easy  matter 
in  the  shipping  of  one  class  of  goods,  but  if  the 
consignment  consists  of  American  novelties, 
so  called,  which  are  verj^  popular  in  Uruguay, 
then  more  care  is  necessary  in  detaihng  con- 
tents. 

Before  the  importer  can  secure  a  case,  box, 
or  bale  of  merchandise  from  the  custom  house 
it  is  necessary  to  present  a  declaration  in  writ- 
ing, giving  the  weights,  gross  and  net,  together 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  contents. 
This  detailed  statement  should  be  so  specific 
that  each  item  may  be  identified  on  examina- 
tion. If  on  inspection  the  declaration  is  found 
to  be  wrong  and  the  amount  of  goods  greater 
than  declared,  the  person  making  the  declara- 
tion is  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $25, 
with  $5  costs,  for  false  declaration.  Should 
the  amount  declared  be  greater  than  the 
amount  contained  in  the  case,  the  importer 
is  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  the  amount  de- 
clared, as  a  penalty  for  not  knowing.  In 
addition,  unless  the  cases  are  numbered  and 
minutely  invoiced  in  detail,  each  box  or  case 
must  be  opened,  examined,  and  weighed  at  the 
importer's  expense,  and  at  such  time  as  the 
authorities  may  see  fit  to  perform  the  work. 

Acts  of  carelessness  greatly  prejudice  for- 
eigners against  the  use  of  American  goods, 
and  especially  is  this  true  when  the  goods  are 
of  a  class  which  requires  particular  invoicing. 
A  little  more  attention  to  details,  so  as  to  meet 
the  demands  of  customs  officials  and  rules  and 
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regulations  in  foreign  countries,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  the  already  friendly 
feeling  toward  our  merchandise. 

Openings  for  Kdgred  Tools. 

Consul  James  H.  Worman,  writing  from 
Three  Rivers,  says  that  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  Canadian  tariff  by  the  present 
ParUament,  as  just  announced  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  affords  a  splendid  opening  for 
American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  also  for  those  of  edged  tools 
(reduced  from  25  to  22^  per  cent). 

There  should  be  immediate  steps  taken  to 
organize  a  trade  campaign  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  this 
campaign  can  not  be  successfully  carried  on  by 
circularizing.  It  must  be  by  agents  in  the 
field  who  understand  enough  of  French  to  be 
able  to  communicate  not  only  with  the  whole- 
sale dealers  and  retail  tradesmen,  but  also  with 
the  husbandmen  of  the  larger  farms,  so  as  to 
create  an  interest  and  demand  for  the  American 
goods. 

Motor  and  Itlactaine  Exblbtts. 

Holland. 

D.  G.  Boissevain,  president  of  the  Nether- 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  America,  68 
Broad  street,  New  York,  calls  attention  to  an 
interesting  exliibition  of  small  motors  and  ma- 
chines to  be  held  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
vmder  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Industry  of  Holland,  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  1907.  The 
object  of  the  exliibition  is  to  prove  to  the  crafts- 
man the  great  advantage  there  is  for  him  in  the 
use  of  small  motors  and  machine  tools,  and  in 
order  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the  utility  of 
such  tools,  complete  workshops  will  be  in- 
stalled. A  congress  will  also  be  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition,  and  the  interests 
of  the  craftsmen  will  be  discussed.  Detailed 
information  concerning  tariffs,  regulations, 
etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Th.  Muller 
Massis,  Heerengracht  357,  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. 

Another  exhibition  (a  display  of  modern 
electrical  appUances  for  domestic  uses)  will 
be  held  in  Arnheim,  Holland,  under  the  same 
auspices  during  the  month  of  July,  1907. 
Information  as  to  this  exhibition  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  J.  G.  van  Gelder,  52  Amster- 
damscheweg,  Arnheim,  Holland. 

Norway. 
An  invitation  has  just  been  issued  to  partici- 
pate in  the  motor  exposition  in  Bergen.  The 
invitation  is  issued  to  all  Scandina^aan  manu- 
facturers and  Norwegian  agents  of  foreign- 
built  motors.  The  importance  of  being 
represented  at  this  exposition  to  those  who 
intend  to  seek  some  of  this  trade  is  apparent, 
and  the  advantages  of  Bergen  as  a  place  for 
such  an  exposition  are  well  set  forth  in  the  in- 


vitation. American  motors  can  be  exhibited 
by  a  Norwegian  agent  at  the  exposition,  and 
the  award,  if  any,  will  be  made  in  the  name 
of  the  agent.  The  exposition  is  to  begin  on 
or  about  July  1,  1907,  and  will  continue  eight 
days  or  a  fortnight. 

Denatured  Aleobol. 

Small  Distilleries  can  be  Established  for  $200. 

Internal-Revenue  Commissioner  Yerkes,  an- 
swering an  inquiry  recently  as  to  how  many 
gallons  of  denatured  alcohol  will  approximately 
be  needed  in  the  industries  for  1907,  saj's  : 

"  Having  absolutely  nothing  to  base  an  esti- 
mate upon,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  make  an 
estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of  denatured  alco- 
hol that  will  be  consumed  in  that  way.  No 
formal  appUcations  have  as  yet  been  made  by 
distilleries  for  approval  of  denaturing  bonded 
warehouses.  Such  applications  could  not  be 
filed  for  the  reason  that  the  proper  blanks  have 
not  as  yet  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  col- 
lectors. At  present  there  are  40  distilleries 
in  the  United  States  manufacturing  what 
might  be  termed  commercial  alcohol." 

In  reply  to  a  criticism  of  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  regular  distilleries  onlj'  can  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol,  en- 
abUng  the  whisky  trust  to  secure  practically  a 
monopoly,  Mr.  Yerkes  said  : 

"  This  office  knows  of  no  process  by  which 
alcohol  can  be  manufactured  except  by  distil- 
lation, and  as  regular  distilleries  are  the  only 
kind  recognized  by  the  law,  alcohol  manufac- 
tured under  the  supervision  of  this  department 
must  be  manufactured  at  regular  distilleries. 
There  are  absolutely  no  hmitations  as  to  the 
size  of  a  distillery  that  can  be  operated  under 
the  law.  There  are  over  1,000  distilleries  in 
operation  now,  at  each  of  which  the  daily  spirit 
producing  capacity  is  less  than  30  gallons. 
Many  of  these  were  set  up  on  an  outlay  of  less 
than  $200.  So  far  as  the  internal-revenue  laws 
are  concerned,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  the 
smallest  and  crudest  distillery  can  produce 
alcohol,  if  as  a  business  proposition  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  do  so.  The  small  distilleries  have 
alwaj^s  been  treated  by  this  department  with 
the  same  consideration  as  the  larger  ones. 

How  a  Farmer  may  Produce  Denatured  Alcohol. 
"If  a  farmer  or  other  person  desires  to  go 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing  denatured 
alcohol,  at  a  plant  however  small,  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  construct  his  plant  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  general  laws  and  regulations. 
He  will  be  required  to  give  a  bond,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  prevent  him  from  defrauding  the 
Government  of  the  tax  on  any  distilled  spirits 
produced  by  liim.  He  will  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  distillery  warehouse;  to  deposit  the 
spirits  produced  by  him  in  this  warehouse;  to 
estabUsh  a  denaturing  bonded  warehouse,  and 
to  tax  pay  or  denature,  just  as  he  may  wish,  the 
alcohol  produced  by  him.     All  of  this  will  be 
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done  under  governmental  supervision,  but  the 
Government  pays  for  this  supervision.  The 
manufacturer  of  alcoliol  does  not  bear  one  cent 
of  it.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  farmer  manu- 
facturing his  alcohol  in  'his  back  yard'  pro- 
vided he  wants  to  establish  a  distillery  there. 
If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  you 
will  find,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
in  Germany  do  not  differ  to  any  great  extent 
from  the  laws  and  regulations  in  this  country." 

Dogfish  Retlactiou  Works. 

Gonsul-General  W.  R.  Holloway  reports 
from  HaUfax  that  last  year  the  reduction 
works  at  Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  handled  1,300 
tons  of  dogfish  and  produced  therefrom  9,000 
gallons  of  fish  oil  and  200  tons  of  "fish  scrap." 
Some  of  the  fish  scrap  in  its  unfinished  state 
was  sent  to  the  experimental  farms  at  Truro, 
Nappan,  and  Ottawa,  and  tests  made  there  to 
discover  its  efficiency  as  a  fertilizer  have,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  proved  very  satis- 
factory. The  conversion  of  "fish  scrap"  into 
a  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  probable  early  additions 
to  the  alhed  fishing  industries. 

Representation  in  tbe  Montli, 

Manufacturers  or  dealers  who  want  to  intro- 
duce their  products  in  the  South  are  advised 
that  a  representative  is  now  open  to  engage- 
ment. This  party  prefers  some  line  where  a 
knowledge  of  architects'  drawings  is  necessary. 
Address  No.  41,  care  of  Manufacturers'  Record, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

To  Represent  manufacturers. 

Manufacturers  who  desire  representation  in 
the  South  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Ole 
K.  Olsen,  Hennen  Building,  New  Orleans,  La, 
Mr.  Olsen  wants  to  handle  boilers,  steam  en- 
gines, pumps,  concrete-block  machinery,  con- 
crete mixers,  gasoline  engines,  general  steam 
specialties,  mechanical  stokers,  pneumatic  de- 
vices (riveters,  boring  machines,  tampers, 
etc.),  and  probably  railway  equipment  for 
mills  and  plantations.  He  has  already  secured 
the  agency  for  the  Ideal  concrete-block  ma- 
chines, Baldwin  vacuum  and  renovating 
cleaning  system  and  Obermayer  sand-blast 
machines.  It  is  Mr.  Olsen's  intention  to  visit 
many  Southern  cities  and  towns  and  investi- 
gate thoroughly  their  needs  in  all  mechanical 
lines. 

American  Siioes  in  Relgiuui. 

There  are  three  stores  in  Antwerp  handUng 
American  shoes  —  Visser  &  Co.,  American 
Shoe  Company,  and  American  Shoe  Depot. 
None  of  these,  however,  handle  exclusively 
American-made  goods,  but  aU  report  increas- 
ing sales  of  the  American  shoe.  Practically 
the  same  conditions  prevail  in  aU  the  principal 
towns  throughout  the  ICingdom.  In  some 
instances  the  American  shoes  are  purchased 


through  London  agencies.  Personal  investi- 
gation of  the  trade  by  manufacturers  desirous 
of  doing  a  successful  business  here  is  earnestly 
recommended. 

The  tax  of  20  francs  (S4)  a  year  levied  on 
commercial  travelers  offering  their  goods  in 
Belgium  has  been  abolished.  At  the  present, 
commercial  travelers  of  every  trade  can  sell 
their  goods  and  advertise  the  commodities  of 
their  firms  without  the  payment  of  this  tax. 

Complaint  is  made  regarding  the  quality  of 
sole  leather  used  for  tliis  trade.  Uppers  prove 
of  good  wearing  quality,  but  resoling  in  some 
cases  is  necessary  after  a  month's  wear.  The 
Belgian  stone  pavements  (sidewalks)  and  the 
damp  climate  of  the  country  are  conditions 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  American 
manufacturers.  The  characteristic  Belgian 
shoe  is  long  and  narrow  in  style,  but  the  Ameri- 
can shape  for  :nen  finds  favor,  owing  to  its  com- 
fortable wearing  qualities.  The  leathers  desired 
are  vici  kid,  box  calf,  willow  calf,  roan  kid, 
patent  calf,  and  oil  grain. 

The  best  quahty  Belgian-made  shoe  sells  for 
about  $6.  The  same  price  would  obtain  for  an 
American-made  shoe  of  equally  good  quality. 
Prices  range  from  $2  up.  Women's  shoes  are 
best  liked  made  in  French  style,  with  high  heel, 
wliile  a  light  shade  of  tan  kid  is  very  popular 
for  women's  and  children's  wear.  Boots  are 
preferred  to  low  cuts. 

Textile  Ooods  in  Japan. 

The  average  Japanese  buyer,  whether  whole- 
sale or  retail,  is  not  very  farsighted.  He  buys 
goods  on  their  appearance  and  feel  and  not  for 
their  durability  or  wearing  quaUties.  They  go 
to  English  or  German  importing  houses  at 
Yokohama  or  Kob6,  look  at  samples,  and  then 
order  so  many  cases  to  be  the  same  in  appear- 
ance but  to  be  cheaper.  The  latter  condition 
can  only  be  obtained  by  lowering  the  quaUty, 
and  this  process  is  going  on  all  the  time.  This 
is  where  some  American  firms  have  lost.  They 
either  introduce  the  very  best  quahties,  whose 
prices  are  too  high  to  meet  the  competition  of 
others,  or,  noticing  the  general  tendency  of  the 
Japanese  to  buy  close,  introduce  low-grade 
goods,  whose  appearance  is  such  that  they  do 
not  attract  the  Japanese  buyer.  The  common 
saying  in  Japan  is  that  the  American  fine 
quahties  are  too  high  in  price  and  the  cheap 
goods  too  poor.  The  English  and  Germans 
have  the  production  of  attractive  cheap  goods 
down  to  a  science. 

Running  cheap  goods  through  hot  calender 
rolls,  singeing  off  all  filling  threads,  putting  up 
in  neat  bolts  tacked  nicely,  attaching  attrac- 
tive labels,  and  bahng  carefully  are  items  that 
do  not  cost  anytliing  hke  it  does  to  throw  the 
goods  out  of  the  factory  as  fast  as  made  with- 
out a  thought  for  their  attractiveness  to  the 
buyer.  The  rough-finish,  crumpled-looking 
goods  may  be  made  from  better  cotton  and  may 
be  more  durable  and  lasting,  but  as  compared 
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with  a  smooth-fiiiished,  attractive-looking 
piece  of  goods  of  really  poorer-wearing  quality 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  buyer.  More  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  finish  and  method 
of  putting  up  our  goods,  especially  in  detail. 
In  regard  to  trade-marks  or  designs,  simple 
pictorial  marks,  such  as  dragon,  butterfly, 
lotus,  or  sometMng  of  the  kind,  is  better  than 
simple  lettering,  especially  long  words.  This 
is  for  the  reason  that  it  is  often  translated  into 
Japanese,  and  long  words  are  apt  to  be  abbre- 
viated. Pictorial  representation  will  also 
catch  the  eye  and  be  easily  remembered. 
There  is  no  prejudice  against  reUgious  em- 
blems, bid  the  sixteen-petaled  Imperial  Chrys- 
anthemum m,ust  not  be  icsed. 


Machinery.  —  Robert  Repsold,  No.  21 
Brandstwiete,  Hamburg,  Germany,  writes  : 
"I  wish  to  introduce  American  machinery 
and  specialties." 

Goods  for  Colofnbia.  —  F.  Fonseca  Plazas, 
merchant  and  commission  agent,  Apartado 
No.  23,  Bogota,  Colombia,  sohcits  catalogues, 
price  hsts,  and  samples  of  goods. 

Representation  in  Tripoli.  —  Eugene  Tonna 
&  Co.,  Tripoli,  Barbary,  Africa,  writes  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  offering  to  introduce 
suitable  American  goods  there  through  sam- 
ples. 

Goods  for  Haiti.  —  Henri  Tseseau,  secretary 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  5  Rue  Capais,  Port  au 
Prince,  Haiti,  states  that  he  can  introduce 
nearly  all  kinds  of  American  goods  if  given 
sole  agencies  for  the  island. 

Spain  wants  American  products.  — ■  G. 
Cuervo  Herrero,  No.  33  Claudio  Coello, 
Madrid,  Spain,  writes  :  "  There  are  many 
articles  which  would  find  readj'  sale  here  — 
india  rubber  goods,  hard  rubber,  conserves, 
and  celluloid  goods." 

Agricultural  implements.  —  A  business  man 
in  Switzerland  would  Uke  to  correspond  with 
American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  im- 
plements. For  address  write  to  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  mention 
file  number  591. 

Builders'  hardware. — -French  dealers  in  gen- 
eral hardware  desire  correspondence  (in  French) 
relative  to  handUng  builders'  hardware  and 
tools.  Address  may  be  obtained  from  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mention 
file  number  563. 

Agricultural  implements.  —  A  firm  needs 
agricultural  macliinery  and  implements  for 
South  America,  and  desires  catalogues  and 
prices  from  manufacturers.     Address  may  be 


obtained     from      Bureau     of     Manufactures, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Mention  fUe  number  543. 

Tools,  etc.  —  Bergmann  &  Co.,  Jan  Steen- 
straat,  114  hoek  Amsteldijk,  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land, are  dealing  in  tools,  tool  steel,  bicj'cles, 
lamps,  and  many  other  articles,  and  maj'  be 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  these 
and  similar  industrial   articles  in  Holland. 

Organs  and  pianos.  —  A  French  business 
man  desires  to  handle  a  Une  of  medium-price 
organs  and  pianos  of  American  manufacture. 
Correspondence  in  French  preferred.  Address 
will  be  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Washington,  D,  C.     Mention  file  mmiber  545. 

Goods  for  Syria.  —  Trad,  Nougeaim  &  Co., 
Beirut,  SjTia,  write  :  "  We  wish  to  introduce 
the  following  American  articles  in  our  country: 
Ironmongery  —  locks,  hinges,  chains,  nails,  and 
iron  wire :  Leather  —  chevreau,  box  black  and 
colored;  galoshes  of  every  kind,  and  other 
manuf  act  ures. ' ' 

Machinery.  —  M.  Fernandez  Vieira,  388  Rua 
de  Rainha,  Porto,  Portugal,  wants  catalogues 
(preferably  in  Spanish)  on  machinery  for 
making  butter,  for  extracting  animal  fats,  for 
making  soap,  for  extracting  acids  from  grease 
and  natural  oils;  also  catalogues  relating  to 
steam  fisliing  vessels. 

Timepieces  and  novelties.  —  S.  C.  Cupta  & 
Bros.,  Benares  City,  India,  importers  of 
watches,  clocks,  watch  materials  and  tools, 
cycles  and  C3''cle  accessories,  electric  novelties, 
Kitson  lights,  and  other  fancy  goods,  desire 
catalogues  and  quotations  of  American  manu- 
facturers in  these  fines. 

Hand-power  machines.  —  R.  K.  Lukar, 
Gheekanta,  Kothi  Pole,  Baroda,  India,  writes  : 
"I  think  that  small  machines  worked  by  hand 
or  foot  will  command  large  sales  at  present 
here  if  onlj'  people  come  to  know  their  economi- 
cal advantages.  I  am  at  present  trjing  to 
estabUsh  an  umbrella  manufactory  here." 

Boots  and  shoes.  —  Four  wholesale  boot  and 
shoe  houses  of  a  Swiss  city  state  their  desire  to 
commimicate  with  American  manufacturers 
relative  to  securing  fines  of  their  boots  and 
shoes  for  sale  in  Switzerland.  Addresses  may 
be  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;    mention  file  number  587. 

Household  utilities.  —  A  merchant  in  France 
wishes  to  purchase  direct  the  following  Ameri- 
can goods  :  Stoves,  ornamental  lamps,  electric 
chandeUers,  oU  stoves,  kitchen  utensils,  baby 
carriages,  and  sewing  machines.  For  address 
write  to  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Wasliington, 
D.  C,  and  mention  file  number  512, 
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Farming  tools.  —  Dealers  in  agricultural  ma- 
chinery in  a  French  city  would  like  to  corre- 
spond (in  French)  with  American  manufacturers 
of  small  farming  tools,  such  as  hoes,  shovels, 
rakes,  etc.,  relative  to  handhng  same.  For 
address  write  to  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  mention  file  number 
562. 

Kitchen  utensils  and  butter  churns.  —  (1)  A 
mercantile  firm  in  Europe  desires  correspond- 
ence relative  to  handling  American  butter 
churns  and  all  kinds  of  kitchen  utensils.  (2) 
Another  firm  in  same  city  desires  correspond- 
ence regarding  lines  of  kitchen  utensils.  For 
addresses  apply  to  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  mention  file  number 
594. 

Clothespins.  —  An  American  consul  in  Spain 
reports  that  a  large  Spanish  hardware  and 
household  goods  dealer  desires  to  import 
American  clothespins,  and  requests  that  pro- 
spective exporters  will  communicate  with  him 
with  illustrated  catalogues  and  export  prices. 
Address  may  be  obtained  from  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mention 
file  number  500. 

Hardware  and  bicycles.  —  A  large  and  reU- 
able  firm  in  a  French  city  wishes  to  purchase 
from  American  manufacturers  direct  the  fol- 
lowing goods  :  Machine  tools,  wrenches,  valves, 
pipes  and  fittings,  radiators,  general  hardware, 
and  bicycles  and  bicycle  accessories.  Address 
can  be  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Wasliington,  D.  C. ;    mention  file  number  511. 

St.  Petersburg  representation.  —  A  firm  of 
American  merchants  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
who  handle  macliinery  and  metals  and  are 
Government  contractors,  are  in  position  to 
further  extend  the  interchange  of  trade  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States.  Address 
can  be  obtained  from  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Washington,  D.  C.     Mention  file  number  526. 

Belgium  wants  American  m.anufactures.  — 
Comptoir  Commercial  D'Importation  &  D'Ex- 
portation,  Brussels,  Belgium,  writes :  "  The 
American  goods  which  we  would  Hke  to  sell  in 
Belgium  are  novelties  such  as  are  susceptible  to 
the  wide  demand  here.  We  would  Uke  agen- 
cies in  general  for  such  products  as  fountain 
pens,  typewriters,  automatic  pianos  and  organs, 
sewing  and  knitting  machines,  etc." 

Machinery.  —  (1)  Hentelbach  &  Pesaro,  via 
Fratelli  Ruffini  7,  Milan,  Italy,  write  desiring 
to  enter  into  business  relations  for  the  sale  of 
American  agricultural  and  industrial  machin- 
ery, technical  instruments,  arms,  knives,  etc. 
(2)  Antonio  R.  Estela,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, offers  to  act  as  agent  for  American  ma- 
chinery, especially  motors  of  any  kind,  engines, 
sawmills,  etc. 


Sporting  and  hardware  goods.  —  A  wholesale 
concern  in  Switzerland  desires  correspondence 
with  American  manufacturers  of  sporting 
goods,  blocks  for  boats  (wood  and  metallic), 
cordage,  wrapping  twine,  paint  brushes,  bolt 
snaps,  carpet  sweepers,  scrubbing  brushes, 
and  garden  settees.  Address  may  be  obtained 
from  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  mention  file  number  595. 

For  representation  in  Holland.  —  Bergmann 
&  Co.,  Jan  Steenstraat  114,  hoek,  Amsteldijk, 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  write  :  "  We  want  to  find 
a  good  house  inclined  to  give  us  the  sole  agency 
for  the  Continent  against  commission.  One  of 
our  members  has  had  many  years'  experience, 
is  traveling  steadily,  and  as  we  intend  to  extend 
our  business  we  are  open  for  the  sole  agency 
for  any  good  commercial  article." 

Machinery.  —  A  Chicago  firm  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  the  following  macliinery  for  export  to 
foreign  countries  :  Machines  for  making  col- 
lapsible tubes,  for  bottle  washing,  for  hair  felt 
making,  and  for  breaking,  trimming,  and  comb- 
ing hemp  and  flax.  They  ask  manufacturers 
of  same  to  send  catalogues  and  export  quota- 
tions. For  address  write  to  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Washington,  D.  C,  and  mention  file 
number  513. 

Plumbing  supplies.  —  A  firm  in  Holland 
writes  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  :  "  We 
will  be  greatly  obhged  if  you  will  bring  our  firm 
in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  closet 
cisterns  in  metal  and  in  wood,  and  with  con- 
cerns who  are  making  a  specialty  in  manu- 
facturing sanitary  articles,  such  as  baths, 
cocks,  sinks,  etc."  Address  can  be  supplied 
by  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Wasliington, 
D.  C.     Mention  file  number  496. 

Goods  for  China.  —  A  firm  in  a  Chinese  city 
writes  :  "  We  have  in  north  China  many  cus- 
tomers, and  would  hke  to  get  in  connection 
with  some  American  firms.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  would  be 
obhged  to  have  the  inside  prices.  Catalogues, 
prices  for  export,  conditions,  etc.,  requested." 
Address  can  be  supplied  by  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Washington,  D.  C.  Mention  file 
number  474. 

Dress  goods  and  hosiery.  —  An  American  con- 
sul in  the  Netherlands  communicates  the  desire 
of  a  business  man  there  to  represent  American 
manufacturers  of  dress  goods  and  hosiery  for 
the  Netherlands  and  her  colonies.  The  mer- 
chant has  been  established  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  and  can  give  American  banking 
references.  Address  can  be  obtained  from 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C; 
mention  file  number  524. 

Waste  paper.  —  Consul  Albert  Halstead,  of 
Birmingham,  has  an  inquiry  from  a  firm  there 
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as  to  the  possibility  for  the  sale  in  the  United 
States  of  waste  paper  for  paper-making  pur- 
poses. Such  waste  paper  is  not  utilized  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  consul  is  told,  but  it  is 
said  that  there  is  some  demand  for  it  in  the 
United  States.  For  address  write  to  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  men- 
tion file  number  523. 

Brass  bedsteads.  —  Inquiries  have  been  made 
at  an  American  consulate  in  Germany  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  prices  of  brass  bed- 
steads of  American  make.  The  consul-general 
writes  that  the  demand  for  these  articles  is 
increasing,  and  manufacturers  are  notified  that 
catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  may  be  advanta- 
geously mailed  to  the  leading  furniture  dealers 
of  the  city,  as  per  list  he  incloses  to  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Wasliington,  D.  C.  Mention 
file  number  484. 

For  the  Russian  Trade.  —  Herman  Feldblum, 
No.  19  Novolipki  street,  Warsaw,  Russia, 
writes :  "I  would  like  very  much  to  get  into 
commercial  relation  with  some  American  firms 
which  are  interested  in  Russian  trade,  espe- 
cially in  exporting  to  Russian  Poland.  I  am 
interested  as  commission  merchant  in  various 
lines,  but  principally  in  those  which  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  export  from  your  country  to 
this.  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  satisfactory 
references  upon  request." 

Shoe  machincri/  and  leather.  —  A  European 
shoe  manufacturing  concern  addresses  an 
American  consulate  as  follows  :  "  Please  ask 
American  manufacturers  of  chrome  and  other 
leather,  and  manufacturers  of  articles  for  shoe 
factories  to  open  business  with  us.  Our  yearly 
output  is  800,000  pairs.  We  wish  to  do  busi- 
ness direct  with  manufacturers  instead  of  buy- 
ing from  wholesale  houses  in  Holland  and 
Germany."  Address  of  above  concern  may  be 
obtained  from  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.      Mention  file  number  533. 

Carriages,  vehicle  supplies,  and  furniture.  — 
(1)  Niadar  Mall  &  Rangi  Lall,  Delhi,  India, 
carriage  builders  and  furniture  makers,  are 
reported  by  the  Buyers'  Index  as  desiring  to 
communicate  with  American  manufacturers 
of  two  and  four  wheeled  vehicles,  furniture 
of  all  descriptions,  carriage  hardware,  rubber 
tires  and  rubber-tired  wheels,  shafts  and  other 
carriage  materials  ;  (2)  Eduljee  &  Co.,  in  the 
same  line  of  business  at  Lucknow,  India,  make 
a  similar  request,  and  want  in  addition  superior 
mechanical  toys. 

Cotton  goods  for  India.  —  A  Mohammedan 
firm  of  high  standing  in  north  India  is  anxious 
to  get  hold  of  American  cotton  goods  and  push 
them  if  the  inducement  is  sufficient.  So  far 
they  have  not  received  much  encouragement, 
for  when  they  write  to  concerns  in  the  United 
States    they    are    referred    to    "our    London 


agents."  However,  there  may  be  some  cotton 
mills  in  the  United  States  which  know  better 
than  to  try  to  push  American  goods  through 
London  agents.  Address  can  be  supplied  by 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mention  file  number  478. 

Goods  for  Venezuela.  —  Suarez  &  Ramirez, 
Taribo,  Tachira,  Venezuela,  desire-  catalogues 
and  price  lists  and  correspondence  of  American 
manufacturers  in  the  following  lines  :  All  kinds 
of  cotton  goods,  such  as  shirtings,  sheetings, 
drills,  hosiery,  dress  goods,  spools,  denims,  etc.; 
also  linen  and  woolen  goods,  all  kinds  of  wire, 
galvanized-iron  pipe,  wire  nails,  paints  and 
varnishes,  petroleum  oil,  window  and  plate  and 
stained  glass,  glassware,  sewing  machines,  iron 
and  steel,  enameled  and  galvanized-iron  ware, 
watches  and  clocks,  etc.  Would  appreciate 
samples. 

Representation  in  Holland.  —  Consul-General 
Soren  Listoe  transmits  from  Rotterdam  a 
letter  received  from  a  New  York  party,  which 
reads  :  "  If  you  have  any  inquiries  from  Ameri- 
can houses  desirous  of  having  a  representative 
on  the  other  side,  no  matter  what  line,  I  shall 
thank  you  for  a  prompt  intimation,  in  order 
to  take  up  negotiations  personally  while  on 
this  side.  I  intend  starting  business  in  Europe 
on  January  1,  1907."  The  New  York  party 
gives  a  list  of  references.  This  and  his  city 
address  will  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mention 
file  number  510. 

Beers,  butters,  and  sausages.  —  An  American 
consul-general  in  Europe  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  merchant  in  Alexandria,  Egjqjt,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  has  been  representing 
a  Danish  firm  exporting  beers,  butters,  and 
sausages  to  Egypt,  and  as  it  is  possible  thsit 
he  may  discontinue  doing  business  for  the  said 
concern,  he  wishes  to  make  new  connections. 
The  consul-general  sends  the  information  in 
the  belief  that  this  may  lead  to  an  opening  for 
the  export  of  the  articles  named  from  the 
United  States  to  Egypt.  Address  of  merchant 
may  be  obtained  b}'  writing  to  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  refer- 
ring to  file  number  580. 

India  wants  meal  mills.  —  "  We  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  offers  for  200  to  300  hand- 
power  grinding  mills  with  burrs  (not  plates), 
capable  of  grinding  40  to  60  pounds  minimum 
fine  smooth  table  meal  for  household  purposes 
per  hour  of  wheat,  barley,  jowari,  pulse,  etc. 
Rates  to  include  free  dehvery  Bombay  harbor 
in  lots  of  two  to  three  dozen.  Prices  of  extra 
burrs  to  be  given.  Illustrations  of  hand-power 
grinding  mill  with  full  specification  to  accom- 
pany repUes.  One  sample  mill  will  be  paid 
spot  cash  through  business  houses  in  New 
York,  and  if  it  is  found  on  trial  to  come  up  to 
the  mark   a  regular  contract   will   be   made." 
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Address    Western    Machinery    &    Stores    Co., 
•  Hornby  road,  Sitarm  Building,  Bombay,  India. 

Italy  needs  American  goods.  —  "I  wish  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  looking  for  American 
manufactures  to  represent  in  this  country. 
My  specialty  is  all  kinds  of  metals  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  and  I  am  in  the  very  best 
of  positions  here  with  the  various  iron  and  steel 
works  of  Italy.  I  am  disposed  either  to  import 
from,  or  to  export  into  America  these  various 
metals.  At  present  I  do  business  with  German 
and  English  houses  as  agent.  In  addition  to 
tliis,  I  am  prepared  to  take  up  the  representa- 
tion of  other  materials  or  machinery,  always 
supposing  that  the  tariffs  of  this  country  are 
not  such  as  to  prohibit  business.  Industrial 
machinery  of  all  kinds  is  taking  a  great  devel- 
opment in  Italy  just  now,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  business  to  be  done."  Address  Ditta 
R.  A.  Canale,  via  XX  Settembre  33,  Genoa, 
Italy. 

Shoes.  —  An  American  consul  in  Germany 
gives  the  address  of  a  lady  shoe  dealer  who 
would  like  to  be  placed  in  communication  with 
manufacturers  of  American  shoes.  Some 
months  ago  this  lady  opened  a  shoe  store, 
putting  in  stock  a  small  line  of  American  shoes 
bought  from  some  European  house.  She  was 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  seller,  and  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
reliability  of  the  American  shoes  she  purchased. 
She  is  not  satisfied  with  the  line  she  has  in 
stock  and  would  like  to  purchase  a  full  line  of 
reliable  American  shoes  —  reliable  as  to  stock 
and  style.  The  best  selling  shoes  for  the  market 
are  those  which  may  be  purchased  in  America 
at  retail  for  from  $3.50  to  $4.  If  the  lady  in 
question  can  purchase  shoes  at  rock-bottom 
prices,  and  obtain  a  reliable  quality  of  goods, 
she  can  double  her  sales,  adds  the  consul. 
Address  can  be  supplied  by  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Washington,  D.  C.  Mention  file 
number  485. 

Beer. —  Consul  .John  H.  Grout  writes  as 
follows  from  Valetta,  Malta:  The  manager  of 
a  responsible  firm  here  dealing  in  many  spe- 
cialties, among  them  quite  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can production,  desires  to  introduce  American 
beer  here.  To  this  end  he  has  asked  me  to 
place  him  in  correspondence  with  some  good 
American  brewery  located  in  New  York.  The 
gentleman  has  visited  the  United  States  and 
knows  our  beer.  He  believes  he  can  do  quite 
a  business,  provided  he  can  make  the  proper 
arrangements.  He  desires  to  deal  only  with 
beer  in  casks,  the  smaller  the  better.  He  does 
not  desire  to  import  in  bottles.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  beer  and  ale  are  landed  here  annually 
from  England,  but  it  appears  to  be  much 
heavier  and  darker  than  the  American  article. 
Judging  from  what  he  says,  the  ordinary  light 
beer  retailed  in  New  York  City  would  fill  the 


bill.  Letters  from  brewers  interested  directed 
to  the  care  of  this  consulate  will  be  handed 
over  to  liim.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  matter  would  be  in  making 
favorable  terms  with  transportation  companies 
relative  to  the  return  of  "empties."  This  ar- 
ranged, there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  start- 
ing a  trade  here  in  the  American  article.  This 
item,  of  course,  is  one  that  should  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  New  York  brewer,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  whoever  takes  the  matter  up 
should  confer  with  the  steamship  companies 
there  in  order  to  correspond  intelligently  with 
the  house  here.  Payments  could  be  made  by 
way  of  exchange  on  London  or  cash  against 
documents  here,  quotations  being  desired 
f.  o.  b.  New  York  or,  if  possible,  c.  i.  f.  Malta. 

Gas  and  electric  machinery.  — -Consul-General 
A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk  reports  from  Mexico  City 
that  E.  L.  Doheny,  Albert  Canfield,  and  Nor- 
man Bridge  have  been  given  a  concession  by 
the  Mexican  Government  for  the  manufacture 
of  combustible  gas  from  oil,  with  a  base  of 
asphalt,  for  heating  purposes,  the  same  to  be 
distributed  through  the  City  of  Mexico  by 
means  of  mains  and  individual  branch  lines. 
The  three  concessionaries  have  been  prominent 
in  asphalt  and  petroleum  work  at  Ebano  (near 
Tampico),  where  they  have  extensive  asphalt 
properties.  The  contract  embodies  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factory  or  gas  plant  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  upon  wliich  they  are  to  spend  not 
less  than  $249,000  United  States  currency. 
Within  three  months  the  concessionaries  are 
to  submit  their  plans  to  the  Department  of 
Fomento,  together  with  drawings,  etc.  Within 
six  months  the  erection  of  the  buildings  is  to 
be  begun.  Within  ten  years  the  entire  instal- 
lation of  the  underground  pipes  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  work  must  be  completed. 
The  concessionaries  may  establish  other  gas 
plants  at  various  points  in  the  Republic,  upon 
the  approbation  of  the  Department  of  Fo- 
mento, each  of  which  is  to  cost  not  less  than 
$49,800  United  States  currency.  The  conces- 
sionaries are  to  admit  to  their  works  two  stu- 
dents from  the  national  schools  for  practical 
instruction,  at  the  request  of  the  Government. 
In  case  of  need  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
the  concessionaries  obligate  themselves  to  fur- 
nish it  with  gas  at  ten  per  cent  less  than  the 
usual  prices.  As  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
the  company  has  deposited  $1,490  United 
States  currency  in  bonds  of  the  consolidated 
debt  with  the  Department  of  Fomento,  which 
sum  shall  be  returned  to  them  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  contract.  The  concessionaries  are 
accorded  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  all 
necessary  material,  machinery,  etc.,  as  well 
as  for  the  electric  installation  necessary  for  the 
lighting  of  their  plants.  There  may  be  in  the 
above  enterprise  an  excellent  trade  opportu- 
nity for  a  number  of  classes  of  supply  for  firms 
in  the  United  States. 


Note.     On  page  85,  Insurance  Against  Unemployment  in  France,  third  line  from  bottom  of  page, 
should  be  110,000  francs,  instead  of  "  11,000  francs." 


PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE 


BUEEAU  OF  Statistics  of  Laboe. 


The  following  Issues  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  Department  remain  in  print  and  will 
be  forwarded  when  requested,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  set  against  each  Part  and  bound 
volume. 


Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics 
of  Xiabor. 
1893.  l?ound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
This  report  contains  a  special  report  on 
Unemployment,  and  Labor  Chronology  for 
the  year  1893;  this  latter  will  be  mailed 
separately  for  5  cents. 

1896.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Social  and  Industrial  Changes 
in  the  County  of  Barnstable  (postage  5  c.) ; 

II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  second 
part  (postage  10  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1896  (postage  5  c). 

1897.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices, 
1860-1897  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Graded  Weekly 
Wages,  1810-1891,  third  part  (postage  10  c.) ; 

III.  Labor  Chronology  for'  1897  (postage 
5  c). 

1898.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Sunday  Labor  (postage  5  c.); 
II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  fourth 
part  (postage  15  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1898  (postage  5  c). 

1899.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Changes  in  Conducting  Retail 
Trade  in  Boston  since  1874  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Labor  Chronology  for  1899  (postage 
10  c). 

1900.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1900;  II.  The  Insurance  of  Workingmen 
(postage  10  c);  III.  Graded  Prices,  1816- 
1891  (postage  15  c.). 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Race  in  Industry  (postage  5c.) ; 

II.  Free  Employment  Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries  (postage  5  c.) ; 

III.  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Negro  in  Massachusetts  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV. 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1903 
(postage  5  c.) . 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Industrial  Education  of  Work- 
ing Girls  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Cotton  Manu- 
factures in  Massachusetts  .and  the  Southern 
States  (postage  5  c.) ;  III.  Old-age  Pensions 
(postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Industrial  Opportunities 
not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c);  V.  Statistics  of  Manufactures:  1903- 
1904  (postage  5  c.) ;  VI.  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Chronology  (postage  5  c). 


1906.  Part  I.  The  Apprenticeship  Sys- 
tem (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Trained  and  Supple- 
mental Employees  for  Domestic  Service 
(postage  5  c);  III.  The  Incorporation  of 
Trade  Unions  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Statistics 
of  Manufactures:  1904-1905  (postage  5c.); 
V.  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c.). 

Annual  Report  un  the  Statistics 
of  Slannfactnres. 

Publication  begun  in  1886,  but  all  volumes 
previous  to  1892  are  now  out  of  print.  Each 
volume  contains  comparisons,  for  identical 
establishments,  between  two  or  more  years 
as  to  Capital  Devoted  to  Production,  Goods 
Made  and  Work  Done,  Stock  and  Materials 
Used,  Persons  Employed,  Wages  Paid, 
Time  in  Operation,  and  Proportion  of  Busi- 
ness Done.  The  Industrial  Chronology 
which  Sorms  a  Part  of  each  report  up  to 
and  including  the  year  1902  presents  an  In- 
dustrial Chronology  by  Towns  and  Indus- 
tries. Beginning  with  the  year  1903,  the 
Industrial  Clironology  is  combined  with 
that  for  Laber  under  the  title  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Chronology  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Beginning  with  the  year  1904,  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures was  discontinued  as  a  separate 
volume  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Rej-iort 
on  Labor. 

The  volumes  now  remaining  in  print  are 
given  below,  the  flgures  in  parentheses  in- 
dicating the  amount  of  postage  needed  to 
secure  them : 

1892  (15  c.);  1893  (15  c.);  1894  (15  c.); 
1895  (15  C);  1896  (10  C.) ;  1897  (10  C.) ; 
1898  (15c.),  contains  also  a  historical  report 
on  the  Textile  Industries;  1899  (10  c); 
1900  (10  C);  1908  (10  c);  1908  (10  c). 

Special  Reports. 

A  Manual  of  Distributive  Co-operation  — 
1885  (postage  5  c.). 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  America  — 1902, 1903, 
1904, 1905,  and  1906  (postage  5  cents  each). 


Labor  bulletins 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

These  Bulletins  contain  a  large  variety  of  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  on  the  Social 
and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Workingman,  together  with  leading  articles  on  the  Condi- 
tion  of  Employment,  Earnings,  etc.  The  following  numbers  are  the  only  ones  now  remain- 
ing in  print,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 


No.  39,  January,  1904.  Eight-hour 
Day  —  Licensing  of  Barbers  —  Early  Clos- 
ing and  Half-holiday  Laws  of  Australasia 

—  Industrial  Studies,  Proprietors  —  Palaces 
for  the  People  —  Quarterly  Record  of 
Strikes. 

No.  30,  marcb,  1004.  National  Trades 
Association  —  Massachusetts-born  Living 
in  Other  States— Industrial  Betterments — A 
Partial  Religious  Canvass  of  Boston  —  Cur- 
rent Comment  on  Labor  Questions:  Child 
Labor — Bl-montlily  Record  of  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Prices  of  Certain  Articles  of 
Food  In  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Massachusetts 

—  Industrial  Agreements — Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Other  States  and  Foreign  Countries 

—  Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Statisti- 
cal Abstracts. 

No.  81,  May,  1904.  City  Labor  In 
Massachusetts  —  Review  of  Employment 
and  Earnings  for  Six  Months  ending  April 
30, 1904—  Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities 

—  Bi-monthly  Record  of  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs-Editorial, Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  — In- 
d  ustrial  Agreements  —  Current  Co  mment  on 
Labor  Questions :  Open  and  Closed  Shop  — 
Labor  Legislation  in  Other  States  and 
Foreign  Countries  —  Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor, 
Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General  Mat 
ters  of  Public  Interest  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts. 

No.  »8,  Jaly,  1904.  Child  Labor  in 
the  United  States  and  Massachusetts  —  Net 
Profits  of  Labor  and  Capital  — The  Inherit- 
ance Tax  —  Absence  after  Pay  Day  —  Pay 
of  Navy  Yard  Workmen  —  Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Massachusetts  for  1904  — Industrial 
Agreements  —  Current  Comment  on  Labor 
Questions:  Eight-hour  Workday  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest— Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  86,  Jane,  1903.  Tramps  and 
Vagrants.  Census  of  1905  — The  Loom  Sys- 
tem—Weekly Day  of  Rest— Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  on  Public  Works  —  The  Cen- 
sus Enumerators  of  190.")  —  Average  Retail 
Prices,  October  and  April  — Semi-annual 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  Six  Months 
ending  April  30, 1905  —  Labor  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts  for  1905— Current  Comment 
on  Labor  Questions:  Profit  Sharing  — In- 
dustrial Agreements— Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor, 
Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General  Mat- 


ters of  Public  Interest  —  Statistical  A,b- 
stracts. 

No.  40,  Marcli,  1906.  The  Taking  of 
a  Census  — The  True  Basis  of  Political  Rep- 
resentation—  The  Restriction  of  Immigra- 
tion —  Free  Employment  Offices  —  Trade 
Unions:  United  States  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries-Wages Paid  Employees  in  the  Navy 
Yard  and  Private  Establishments- Current 
Comment  on  Labor  Questions :  Immigration 

—  Industrial  Agreements  —  Trade  Union 
Notes  —  Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions  — 
Excei-pts  Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial, 
Sociological,  and  General  Matters  of  Public 
Interest — Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  48,  July,  1906.  Non-Collectable 
Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  — 
Hours  of   Labor  in  Certain  Occupations 

—  Labor  Legislation  in  1906  —  Current  Com- 
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